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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MRS. CROWE. 


In that shadowy borderland which separates the 
things which are seen and temporal from the 
things which are unseen and eternal—where the 
eye dwells on a swarth canopy of clouds, and the 
ear catches stray cadences of ineffable speech, 
and the feet stumble on the dark mountains—there, 
on the Night-side of Nature, loves Mrs. Crowe to 
pitch her tent. Thence she dispenses her dark 
sayings—thence publishes her revelations of mat- 
ters in heaven and earth not dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy, or dreamt of only as a dream, 


Rich are her walks with supernatural cheer : 
The region of her inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment, and pleasing fear.* 


Montaigne tells us he was once tainted with that 
resumptuous arrogance which slights and con- 
emns all things for false that do not appear to 

us likely to be true—the ordinary vice of such as 
fancy themselves wiser than their neighbors ; and 
if he heard talk of dead folks walking, of prophe- 
cies, enchantments, witchcrafts, or kindred story 
of somnia, terrores magicos, portentaque Thessala, 
he refused credit point-blank, and pitied the credu- 
lous vulgar who were abused by such follies ; 
‘* whereas I now find,’’ quoth the older-and-wiser- 
grown Gascon, ‘‘ that J was to be pitied at least 
as much as they; not that experience has taught 
me to —— my former opinion, though my 
curiosity has endeavored that way ; but reason has 
instructed me that thus resolutely to condemn 
anything for false and impossible is to circum- 
scribe and limit the will of God and the power of 
nature within. the bounds of my own capacity, 
than which no folly can be greater.’ And such 
a position of suspense, of readiness to investigate 
and slowness to ees a priori, is the mental 
status upon which Mrs. Crowe insists, at the very 
least, as essential to every student or observer of 
the mysterious. Her illustrations of this subject, 
her contributions to the romance of dream-land and 
ghost-seeing, are instinct with cordial good faith, 
so positive and real thac ner readers are commonly 
moved to go some way with her, and to commune 
each one with himself, after being plied with her 
accumulations of stirring evidence, in the poet’s 
strain : 





—Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walk’d when clasp’d in clay ? $ 


The veriest sceptic in these matters, to whom a 
ghost is airy humbug, and a dream dyspepsia, and 
presentiment a cunningly-devised fable, and mes- 
merism a preposterous sham, will yet hardly escape 
the influence of a qualified sympathy while perus- 
ing one of Mrs. Crowe’s best tales of terror, and 


* Wordsworth. 
t Essays. Booki., chap. xxvi. + Tennyson. 
CCccLil, LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXVI. 





will incline to pay her the compliment of saying, 


C’est & vous de réver et de faire des songes, 
Puisqu’en vous il est faux que songes sont mensonges.* 


It has been observed that an absolute scepticism 
on the theme of an invisible world can be main- 
tained only by the aid of Hume’s often re- 
peated sophism—that no testimony can be held 
sufficient to establish an alleged fact, which is at 
variance with common experience; for it must 
not be denied that some few instances of the sort 
alluded to rest upon testimony in itself thoroughly 
unimpeachable, ‘ At least let indulgence be 
given to the opinion that those almost universal 
superstitions which, in every age and nation, have 
implied the fact of occasional interferences of the 
dead with the living, ought not to be summarily 
dismissed as a mere folly of the vulgar, utterly un- 
real, until our knowledge of the spiritual world is 
so complete as shall entitle us to affirm that no 
such interferences can, in the nature of things, ever 
have taken place. The mere supposition of there 
being any universal persuasion, which is totally 
groundless, not only in its form and adjuncts, but 
In its substance, does some violence to the prin- 
ciples of human reasoning, and is clearly of dan- 
erous consequence.’’*t So writes Mr. Isaac Tay- 
or, adding, that whether such and such alleged 
facts happen to come to us mingled with gross 

pular errors, or not, is a circumstance of fittle 
importance in determining the degree of attention 
they may deserve—the one question to be con- 
sidered being this : Is the evidence that sustains 
them in any degree substantial’{ He is, indeed, 
of opinion that almost all instances of alleged 
supernatural appearances may easily be disposed 
of, either on the ground of the fears and supersti- 
tious impressions of the parties recording them, 
or on that of the diseased action of the nervous 
system, which in certain conditions, generates 


* L’Etourdi., iv. 3. 

+ Physical Theory of Another Life. Chap. xvii. 

$ “ Shall we allow,”’ he asks, “an objector to put an 
end to our scientific curiosity on the subject, for instance, 
of somnambulism, by saying, ‘Scores of these accounts 
have turned out to be exaggerated or totally untrue ?— 
or, ‘ This walking in the sleep ought not to be thought 
possible, or as likely to be permitted by the Benevolent 
Guardian of human welfare ? ’? Our business is, first, to 
obtain a number of distinct, and unimpeachable, and in- 
telligent witnesses ; and then to adjust the results of 
their testimony, as well as we can, to other parts of our 
philosophy of human nature. 

Mr. Taylor, let us add, gravely conjectures, what wo 
cannot so gravely quote, that, as almost all natural modes 
of life are open to some degree of irregularity, and admit 
exceptive cases, so the pressure of the innumerable com- 
munity of the dead, toward the precincts of life, arising 
from a yearning after the lost corporeity, or after the ex- 
pected corporeity, may, in certain cases, actually break 
through the boundaries that hem in the ethereal crowds, and 
that so it may happen, as if by trespass, that the dead 
may, in single instances, infringe upon the ground of com- 
mon corporeal life. If so, it is inexcusable that the ‘ re- 
siduary establishment”’ of ghosts, though “ non-intrusion- 
ists,” or rather because they are so, should not despatch 
after the stray ghost the ghost of a ‘ Peeler,”’ armed with 
special warrant, or whatever is ther analogue to our 
‘* Habeas corpus.” 
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visual illusions of the most distinct kind ;* but he 
contends that no such explanations will meet the 
many instances, thoroughly well attested, in which 
the death of a relative, at a distance, has been con- 
veyed, in all its circumstances, to persons durin 
sleep ; nor, again, to those instances in whic 
some special information, buried in the bosom of 
the dead, has been imparted, in sleep, to the 
living.t In maintaining the affirmative side of 
the vexed question concerning supernatural expe- 
riences, Mrs. Crowe occupies a foremost place 
among modern agitators. 

Nor can she be accused as many of the latter, not 
always unjustly, are, of deficiency in shrewdness, 
sagacity, and hard common sense. These quali- 
ties are as characteristic of her style of mind as is 
a love for the marvellous. 

Her acute faculty of observation, and cool-headed 
tact in eliminating a mystery through devious 
mazes, are seen in her frequent and favorite tales 
of circumstantial evidence. Give her a case of 
that kind, as one of her reviewers has said, and 
she will draw out every scrap of it so cunningl 
that, during the progress of the story, you will 
fix the guilt on half a dozen individuals in succes- 
sion ; nor is it always, apparently, quite clear to 
Mrs. Crowe herself who is the real delinquent, 
antil she is compelled to decide the question to- 
wards the close of the third volume.f{ There is, 
nevertheless, room in her constructions for an in- 
genuity of design and arrangement which shall be 
more artful, or rather artistic, and less artificial, 
and which shall have the ars celare artem. 

About a dozen years since, a great “ hit’’ was 
made at the circulating libraries by the production 
of ** Susan Hopley,’’ with the fascinating alias of 
** Circumstantial Evidence.’’ On a work so widely 
read, there is little for us to remark, at this time 
of day. Undoubtedly it was read and commended 
up to the pitch of its deserts, and perhaps a little 
beyond. It was just the book for ordinary habitués 
of the ‘l'emple of Novel-ty—not a whit beyond their 
comprehension or reflective powers—demanding 
no pause on their part to :tark as well as read, or 
inwardly digest as well as swallow; and at the 
same time cramming them with incident, scheming 
and cross-scheming, ravelling and unravelling, 
plot and counterplot, to the very top of their bent. 
A huge favorite was Susan with provincial matrons, 
who daily scan the lights and shadows of human 
nature in its avatars at the police-courts and as- 
sizes. Her adventures were as good as a twelve- 
columned murder case, with the speeches by Bodkin 
and Ballantyne, and the cross-examination by Ser- 
jeant Wilkins into the bargain. The imbroglio of 
confusion worse confounded, yet so sure to be 


* By the way, it'was once observed by Coleridge, that 
in all the best attested stories of ghosts and visions, as in 
that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of Benvenuto 
Cellini, recorded by himself, and the vision of Galileo, 
communicated by him to his favorite pupil Torricelli, the 
ghost-seers were in a state of cold or chilling damp from 
without, and from anxiety inwardly. ‘ ’T was bittercold, 
and they were sick at heart, and not a mouse stirring.” 
See his “ Literary Remains”’ (Notes on Shakspeare). 

+ Southey writes : “I never fear to avow my belief 
that warnings from the other world are sometimes com- 
municated to us in this ; and that, absurd as the stories 
of apparitions generally are, they are not always false, 
but that the spirits of the dead have sometimes been per- 
mitted to appear.”” He adds, to his correspondent : “ Per- 
haps you will not despise this as a mere superstition when 
I say that Kant, the profoundest thinker of modern ages, 
came, by the severest reasoning, to the same conclusion.” 


agreeably dispersed and cleared up, was delightful 
matter for those whom it concerned. The perplex- 
ity was not, however, managed with consummate 
art ; for too much light was cast upon the process 
—the wires of the machinery were slightly hid, 
and creaked in undue tell-tale fashion ; you were 
not kept in suspense as to the issue: you felt, ina 
degree calculated to injure a work of fiction, that 
when things were getting te be at the worst, they 
would inevitably mend, and that it was a law of 
the work that the darkest hour should be the im- 
mediate precursor of sunrise. Mrs. Crowe’s next 
story, ‘‘ Men and Women ; or, Manorial Rights,”’ 
showed a similar wealth of invention in melodra- 
matic action, and a similar defect of skill in the 
apparatus for the evolution of its plot. Circum- 
stantial evidence was again the pivot of its pro- 
gress ; but that Groves, the Courvoisier of the tale, 
should never have been suspected, while so many 
respectable people were, — such readers as 
saw from the first ‘* how the land lay.” 

** Lilly Dawson”’ belongs to the same ‘ excite- 
ment’’ school. In construction, it showed no 
advance of tact upon its predecessors. But its tone 
was, on the whole, more healthy, its observation 
of life more keen and probing, and its array of 
characters more true to both nature and art. 
Nowhere, probably, has Mrs. Crowe wrought up 
scenes of terror with more grisly effect than in this 
romance—for example, Lilly ’s unobserved presence 
amid the smugglers who bring home the corpse— 
and its repetition in the case of the murder of 
Charlotte Littenhaus by her brother Luke. But 
then, again, she has nowhere, probably, evidenced 
such care and mastery in the development of char- 
acter and the by-ways of the human heart. The 
gradational transition of Lilly from a state of dense, 
crass, impenetrable obtuseness, and the adjustment 
of the means necessary to this revolution, are 
effected with remarkable talent, and testify to the 
author’s acquaintance with psychology, and, we 
may add, to her ability to sustain a loftier part 
than has usually been her choice in fiction—even 
had we not the instance of her neglected but mer- 
itorious play, ‘‘ Aristodemus,”’ to give confirmatory 
witness on this point. How Lilly’s heart awoke 
her intellect—how a few days of sunshine swelled 
the bud that had been nipped by bitter east winds 
—how kindness made her begin to feel, and feel- 
ing induced thought—how a sudden impulse of af- 
fection unfolded to her some faint ideas of what 
human life was, or should be, and of how the 
world was held together—and how the vibration 
of a chord thus struck, by exciting her love, 
awakened dormant faeulties of keen vitality and 
large compass—this educational process is ably 
portrayed. There is consistent reality, too, about 
the character of May Elliott, kindly yet selfish, im- 
posing and dashing—* a riddle far Saeed Lilly’s 
guessing,” who is too happy in being permitted to 
adore May, and in believing nobody to be so clever, 
and wise, and good, and handsome—so great is the 
effect of her fashionable dress and fine ladyism. 
Old Abel White, again, interests us, with his fond 
memory of his dead and gone Matty, and his ready 
love for the humblest of God’s creatures. Winny 
and Shorty manage the low comedy with tolerable 
success —Luke and Jacob Littenhaus are still 
better in the tragic business—and of the other 
actors, Philip Ryland and his mother, Giles and 
Martha Lintock, Colonel Adams, and Master 
Freddy, not one is a mere lay figure, or even 





$ Westminster Review. 


marionette, but they all tread the stage with ap- 
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propriate demeanor, and contribute to the nerus 
of the drama. 

A veritable bonne bouche for epicures in super- 
naturalism is the ‘ Night-side of Nature; or, 
Ghosts and Ghost-seers.”’ Its bill of fare contains 
many a dainty dish to set before the king—of ter- 
rors himself. Highly spiced entremets abound, 
and certain formidable and, to some constitutions, 
indigestible piéces de résistance. Spectres, wraiths, 
doubles, presentiments, and mesmerism in all its 
phases of faith, are served up ungrudgingly, and 
never under-done ; for the purveyor is au fait in 
the mysteries of her art. Committing ourselves to 
her guidance, we enter darkling a region of 


Substance and shadow, light and darkness, all 
Commingled, making up a canopy 

Of shapes, and forms, and tendencies to shape, 

That shift and vanish, change and interchange . . . 
Strange congregation ! yet not slow to meet 

Eyes that perceive through minds that can inspire.* 


Even if we hold that she makes too much of her 
materials, and that, like Racine’s Hebrew queen, 


D’un vain songe peut-étre elle fait trop de compte, 


there is yet no gainsaying the vraisemblance of her 
narrative art, or the contagious influence which it 
engenders. She almost compels you to feel, if not 
own, the strange awe of 
—— spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise t 


She has been said to be enamored of her reve- 
nants and restants, because they convey to her soul 
the dear assurance of a world to come—the purpose 
of this book being the conveyance of that grand 
conviction to other minds ; she is eager for the in- 
vestigation of any new facts, in how questionable 
a guise soever they may come, which may, perhaps, 
let in some more light upon the darkness which 
compasses the mystery of life. Famous company 
would she have been for John Leyden, who, when 
he got upon this topic, used to rivet the attention 
of Scott and other beaux esprits, by ‘* maintaining 
powerfully,’’ and “* with great learning,” the effete 
traditions of ghost-seeing, and the ** exploded 
doctrines of demonology,’’ and sometimes ** effect 
to confirm the strange tales with which his mem- 
ory abounded, by reference to the ghostly experi- 
ences of his childhood.”” In him she would have 
hailed an M.D. who, in spite of his diploma, would 
claim exemption from the stern strictures she 
passes on scientific “ critics and colleges”’ en masse, 
as systematically and most ignorantly ‘“ putting 
down’’ every new discovery—mesmerism and clair- 
voyance, for instance—which opposes the ¢erlus 
receptus of their inspired rule of faith, or which 
* promises to be troublesome from requiring new 
thought to render it intelligible.” Against these 
doctors throughout all the world Mrs. Crowe uplifts 
a ringing, protestant cry, as stiff-necked and dull- 
pated partisans, who, having declared against any 
new theory or discovery in tie outset, find it ‘* im- 
portant to their petty interest that the thin 
shall not be true; and they determine that it shall 
not if they can help it.’’ Her principle is—as 
expounded in another of her works—that on sub- 
jects connected with the invisible world, all @ priori 
reasoning is perfectly worthless ; the possibility 
of the reappearance of the dead, for instance—that 


* Wordsworth : “ Prelude.”’ 
+ Tennyson: “In Memoriam.” 





is, of their rendering their presence sensible to us, 
who are yet in the flesh, and whose gross organs 
are only calculated and designed to take cognizance 
of material objects—is a question that can be argued 
only by experience ; while this very experience, in 
all ages and countries, is, she contends, in favor 
of the fact; and although allowing herself ig- 
norant of the peculiar conditions under which 
‘* preternatural”’ recognitions take place, whether 
depending on the state of the seer or the seen, or 
the mutual rapport of both, she states her perfect 
satisfaction that such occurrences are more frequent 
than is commonly imagined, and valiantly protests 
against that ‘* human pride and scepticism, and a 
reaction from the superstitions of a preceding age,”’ 
which caused them to be concealed or denied, or 
explained away. In her polemics in favor of mes- 
merism, she scarcely does her spiriting gently. 
The collection of stories published under the 
name of ** Light and Darkness,’’ comprises speci- 
mens of Mrs. Crowe’s manner in its “all and 
sundry”’ varieties. There is more darkness, in- 
deed, than light; more of grave than gay ; less of 
lively than severe. The book is beloved of those 
who relish a supper-full of horrors, and who find 
special entertainment in the simultaneous experi- 
ence of the chimes of two in the morning (‘* not a 
mouse stirring,’’ look you!), and the death-throes 
of a flickering lamp, and the alarms of a ghost-tale 
—all contributing to a shivering crisis of excite- 
ment, which sends the reader, with the perturbed 
gesture and dilated eyeball and stealthy tread of 
Queen Macbeth, ‘*to bed—to bed—to bed!” 
Thus, *‘ The Monk’s Story” relates with “‘ dreary’ 
circumstantiality the uncomfortable mania of a 
somnambule for roving about o’nights, and sticking 
decent people in their first sleep; ‘* ‘The Surgeon's 
Adventure’ pleasantly sets forth the unpleas- 
antries of Italian banditti, with their pastoral inns, 
and ragouts of the flesh stipulated fur in Shylock’s 
bond ; ‘* The Lycanthropist,” or wolf-man, who 
essays, with success fully equal to his merits, the 
part of the vampire; ‘* The Bride’s Journey,” 
with its strange series of contretemps and narrow 
escapes; and ** The Priest of St. Quentin,’’ a 
romantic police report after the own heart of 
police report students. ‘The Poisoners’’ furnish 
similar matter, calculated to be highly welcome 
to ** The Society of Connoisseurs in Marder,” who, 
as their natural history and unnatural tastes are 
expounded in the English Opium-eaters’ memo- 
rable Lecture,* profess to be curious in homicide ; 


* This Lecture is one of the cleverest and most char- 
acteristic of Mr. de Quincey’s writings—replete with 
humorous irony, ingenious illustration, erudite gossip, and 
philosophic burlesque. The sustained gravity of the lec- 
turer, and his keen zest in explaining a recondite beauty, 
are inimitably fine. To readers of this generation, lament- 
ably unread in the periodical literature of five lustra since, 
we may be permitted to explain, that the jeu d’esprit in 
question expounds the esthetics of Murder —methodically 
ranging from Cain to Mr. Thurtell—from barbarian ages, 
when the art was little understood, and disiressing bun- 
gling disgraced the profession, to the present age, when 
masterpieces of excellence have been executed, and when,. 
to quote the Lecturer himself, “ people begin to see that 
something more goes to the composition of a fine murder: 
than two blockheads to kill and be killed—a knife—a 
purse—and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen—design,’” 
continues this earnest and eloquent professor, “ grouping, 
light and shade, poetry, sentiment, are now deemed in- 
dispensable to attempts of thisnature. Mr. Williams has 
exalted the idea of Murder to allof us... . Like A's- 
chylus or Milton in poetry, like Michael Angelo in paint- 
ing, he has carried his art to a point of colossal sublimity ; . 
and, as Mr. Wordsworth observes, has in a manner 
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amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of 
bloodshed ; and, in short, murder-fanciers, and 
who, whenever the police annals of Europe bring 
up a fresh atrocity of that class, meet and criticize 
it as they would a picture, statue, or other work 
of art, Then, again, Mrs. Crowe’s knack in getting 
up a case of circumstantial evidence, and tangling 
a web of mystery, is displayed in such narratives 
as “* The Accusation,” ** Beggar and Burgomas- 
ter,’ and “The Tile-burner and his Family.” 
Hler revelations of social life are represented in 
‘*The Money Seekers,’’ and her comic vein, not 
very broad, or deep, or richly flowing, is traceable 
in the head-gear afflictions of “*The Two Miss 
Smiths.’”’ On the whole, the contents of these 
volumes read better in their original fugitive form, 
as magazine papers, than in the more imposing 
guise of guinea-and-a-half glorification. And speak- 
ing for ourselves, we must own that these tales of 
terror did not cast over us such a spell as to elicit 
an unconditional assent and consent to their as- 
sumed right of reiippearance in another form—of 
revisiting thus the glimpses of the moon, in the 
hope of making night hideous, and a second edition 


pay. 

Nor are we over well-affected towards Mrs. 
Crowe’s last venture, ‘‘The Adventures of a 
Beauty.” If the invention of a labyrinthine plot 
is all-in-all, this novel is a triumph of high art ; 
and as there are readers who decide in the affirm- 
ative, and who postpone all other qualities to that 
of intricately-woven story, it is sure of its section 
of the myriad-minded public. But if character- 
ization is of importance—if deep searchings of 
heart are in request—if the anatomizing art of 
Hawthorne is desired, or Currer Bell’s sounding 
of the soul’s dark and heaving waters, or ‘Thack- 
eray’s ironic cautery of conventional life—then is 
Ahis history of Agnes Grosvenor null and void. 
Ma this respect, it is a decline from ‘ Lilly Daw- 
eon.” bi originalité des caractéres a disparu, et 
e’est elle qui seule peut rendre une fiction vi- 
vante.’”’* ‘To this axiom, however, not all sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries will ex animo 
subseribe ; some even have a notion, uttered or 
unexpressed, that the less une fiction has of phi- 
‘losophie character-delineation, the more vivante 
it necessarily is, ‘* The Adventures of a Beauty” 
wevhaye seen aptly compared to one of those 
puzzles in which you discover a number of rings 
shut. up one within another; you cannot for the 
life of you tell how they got there, and are still 
more bewildered to know how they are to be got 
out again ; but to Mrs. Crowe all this is perfectly 
easy. In her hands, ‘ the perplexities of a plot 
through which the tangled threads of circum- 
stances overlay the humanity, and render moral 
truths subcrdinate to a machinery of intricate in- 
cidents, may not only be endured with compla- 
cency, but enjoyed us one enjoys the feats of a 
conjurer who can make a eard fly out of the pack 
into a gentleman’s pocket or a lady’s reticule, and 
restore it into ite proper place with a wave of his 
wand.”’+ Yet one is scarcely resigned to a result 
which classes the author of ‘* Aristodemus’’ with 
professors of the legerdemain of romance—though 


‘oreated the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.’”’ The 
‘as Mr. Wordsworth observes,”’ is here delicious, all 
things considered, and must almost have ravished a smile 
from the poet himself. But to Wordsworth a sense of the 
ludicrous was as absolutely wanting, as the sense of smell, 
* Madame de Staél. 
¢ Westminster Review, April, 1852. 
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the seat assigned her be shared by the Houdins and 
Doblers of their craft. The wizard of the North— 
we mean Scott, not ‘* Professor Anderson’”’— 
would never have attained to that title of facile 
princeps, had he confined his orbit to going round 
about the caldron of magic such as this. 





From the Athenzeum. 


A Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of Charles 
the First from Carishrook Castle, and of his 
Detention in the Isie of Wight, from November, 
1647, to the Seizure of his Person by the Army, 
at Newport, in November, 1648. Including the 
Letters of the King to Col. Titus, now first de- 
ciphered and printed from the Originals. By 
Grorce Hiturr. Bentley. 


Tue interesting correspondence of Charles the 
First with Capt. Titus, quasi Tighthose—a man 
famous and infamous in history as the alleged 
author of ‘* Killing no Murder,’ and summarily 
described by Swift as ‘* the greatest rogue in Eng- 
land’’—has, as our readers know, been acquired 
by purchase for the National Library. Notwith- 
standing the previous existence of a great many 
letters, memoirs, and confessions on the subject 
to which it refers—Ashburnham’s ‘‘ Narrative” 
(edited a few years ago by the late Lord Ashburn- 
ham, from family papers), Berkeley's ‘* Memoirs,” 
Firebrace’s ‘‘ Narrative,’’ the several ‘* Memoirs’ 
of Herbert, Warwick, and Cooke—all personal 
attendants on his majesty in the island—together 
with the Journals of Parliament and the volumin- 
ous collections of state papers in Thurloe, Rush 
worth, Clarendon, and others—these Titus Papers 
have their own points of interest. They relate 
some of the most curious events of the year’s cap- 
tivity in the king’s own words, and they throw 
light on his condition of mind and person during 
that period. As they exist, however, in the Brit 
ish Museum, they were scarcely available to the 
general student of history—for they are partly 
written in cipher, all the names, dates, and es- 
sential details being thus concealed. Mr. Hillier 
has therefore done a useful thing in copying them 
fairly out, and printing them with a key. 

But, though it is the most essential part, this is 
not the whole of Mr. Hillier’s labor. He seems 
to have felt that these letters of the king to his 
agent would be uninteresting arid unintelligible— 
save only to the few—if sent into the world with- 
out voluminous notes and commentary ; and he 
wisely, as we think, resolved to put his explana- 
tory information into the form ofa narrative. By 
this method he has produced a monograph on a 
very interesting episode of English history ; which, 
if, owing to the writer’s bias, it be not exactly 
what might be desired on the subject, is still the 
best account that we have of the transactions re- 
ferred to in its pages. In this day of compilation 
and book manufacture, it is something to say 8) 
much, 

Mr. Hillier, who takes the martyr’s side and a 
sentimental view of the great transaction of those 
times, is disposed to make a minor hero of every 
man who served the king. He treats us to a 
biography of Col. Titus—to which we refer those 
of our readers, if there be any such, who feel any 
interest in the “ greatest rogue in England ;”— 
contenting ourselves in the mean time with trans- 
ferring to these columns a single. paragraph from 
the suid biography :— 
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Captain, ultimately Colonel Titus, is, however, 
better known to the public as the author of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, ‘‘ Killing no Murder,’’ which he 
published in 1657, under the fictitious name of Wil- 
liam Allen ; and in it endeavored to prove that kill- 
ing the protector would be both a legal and meritori- 
ous act. 
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the absence of her son, he was entertained by the old 
countess of that name, during the time his adherents 
were prosecuting their mission in the Isle of Wight. . . 
On reaching Lymington, the inclemency of the weather 
prevented them crossing the Solent until the next 
morning, when they made their way from thence to 


Cromwell is said to have been so powerfully | Carisbrook, arriving there between ten and eleven 


affected by the perusal of this publication as to cause | o’clock ; and having learned that Hammond had gone 
him ever afterwards to become gloomy and suspi- | to Newport, to meet some gentlemen and officers con- 
cious, seldom sleeping two nights in the same bed, and | nected with the island, followed and overtook him ; 


invariably carrying fire-arms. 
secret intelligence discovered the real author, he 
made the following attempt to secure his person. 
Understanding the royalists were in the habit of 
holding meetings at a certain tavern in London, he 
sent an officer, in whose attachment and fidelity he 
placed great confidence, to seize Colonel Titus and 
Firebrace. 
door until he went into the house for further infor- 
mation. He there privately asked the landlord 


The officer ordered his men to halt at the | 





Having by some | Berkeley, apparently in a most unskilful and abrupt 


manner, at once telling him the king had left Hamptcn 
Court, under dread of assassination, and was then in 
the neighborhood ; to which Hammond made answer, 
** that he knew not what course to take ; but having, 
upon serious consideration, weighed the great concern- 
ment that the person of the king was of, on this junc- 
tion of affairs, to the settlement of the peace of the king- 
dom, resolved it his duty to the king, to the Parliament 
and the kingdom, to use the utmost of his endeavors to 


whether Titus and Firebrace were within, assuring | preserve his person from any such horrid attempt, and 


him that his purpose was to save, and not to take | to bring him to a place of safety, where he might also 
away their lives ; and going into the room where they | be in a capacity of answering the expectations of Par- 


were, threw his red cloak over his head, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ if Titus or Firebrace be in the room, let 
them escape for their lives this instant.”’ He then 
returned, and called in the soldiers to take them ; but 
they, heeding his advice, had in the mean time es- 
caped through the window, and, mounting their 
horses, proceeded into Scotland, where they joined 
General Monk. 


We will not deny that the latter part of this 
story is curious and may be correct, as in this 
instance our compiler follows Gough, a respecta- 
ble authority ;—but is Mr. Hillier certain that 
Titus wrote “ Killing no Murder?’? Does he 
think Anabaptist Sexby’s claim to that question- 
able honor set aside? At all events, he speaks 
somewhat too confidently. The grant of money 
made to Titus by Charles the Second recites most 
of the former's services to the royal cause—partic- 
ularly that ‘* by his motion the carcasses of Crom- 
well, Bradshaw and Ireton were taken out of our 
royal chapel at Westminster, drawn to Tyburn, 
there hanged, then burned under the gallows, and 
the heads set up on Westminster Hall ;’’—but it 
says nothing about the assassination pamphlet. 
Indeed, we may say, in general terms, that outside 
the immediate topic in hand, Mr. Hillier’s knowl- 
edge of the Cromwell period is second-hand and 
imperfect. 

Ve now come to the king's flight from a palace 
to aprison. At Hampton Court Charles had at 
least been treated as a prince—but his restless 
genius urged him continually into new perils :— 


Early on the evening of the 11th of November, 1647, 
after leaving three letters on his bed-room table, ad- 
dressed to the Parliament, Col. Whalley, and Lord 
Montague, wherein he stated his reasons for privately 
withdrawing from the palace, the king accordingly 
made his way from his apartments, through a door 
where no guard was set, into the park unperceived, at 
once crossed the Thames by means of a boat ready to 
convey him, and landed at Ditton, where Ashburnham 
had been previously residing, and where his majesty 
was received by him, Sir John Berkeley, and Mr. 
Legg. In their company, he immediately directed 
his course into Hampshire } but on arriving within 
twenty miles of the coast, Charles ordered Mr. Ash- 
burnham and Sir John Berkeley to proceed to the 
island, and ascertain how the governor would receive 
him—a command they were reluctantly compelled to 
observe ; whilst he at the same time, accompanied 
only by Mr. Legg, progressed towards Tichfield House, 
the residence of the Earl of Southampton, where, in 


liament and the kingdom, in agreeing to such things 
as might extend to the settlement of those great divis- 
ions and distractions which abound in every corner 
thereof.’? On this much controversy ensued, and dis- 
trust as to Hammond’s character evidently sprung 
up in the minds of both Ashburnham and Berkeley ; 
it being, however, ultimately agreed, that Berkeley 
should remain at the castle, whilst Ashburnham tovk 
horse and returned to the king, with the vague inti- 
mation from Hammond, ‘that he believed his majesty 
had made choice of him as a person of honor and 
honesty, to lay this great trust upon, and, therefore, 
he would not deceive his majesty’s expectations.”’ 
Berkeley, hereupon, to use his own language, ‘‘ em- 
braced the motion most readily, and immediately went 
over the bridge into the castle, though I had the 
image of the gallows very perfectly before me. Mr. 
Ashburnham, I believe, went with a better heart to 
horse ; but before he was gone half a flight-shot, the 
governor (being before the castle-gate) called to him 
and had a conference of at least a quarter of an hour 
with him ; to what purpose I never knew, until I 
came into Holland, where a gentleman of good worth 
and quality told me that the governor affirmed after- 
wards in London, and in many places, that he then 
offered Mr. Ashburnham that I should go, and he 
should stay, as believing his majesty to be less willing 
to ex him than me, but that Mr. Ashburnham ab- 
solutely refused. Whatever passed between them, 
I am sure they both came back to me ; and the gover- 
nor, putting himself between us, said, that he would 
say which he was sure ought to content any reason- 
able man, which was, that he did believe his majesty 
relied on him as on a person of honor and honesty, 
and, therefore, he did engage himself to us to perform 
whatever could be expected from a person of honor 
and honesty. Beforel could makeany, Mr. Ashburn- 
ham made this reply: ‘J will ask no more.’ The 
governor then added, ‘ Let us then all go to the king, 
and acquaint him with it.? Mr. Ashburnham 
answered, ‘ With all my heart.’ I then broke 
from the governor, who held me in his hand, and 
went to Mr. Ashburnham and said, ‘What, do you 
megn to carry this man to the king, before you know 
whether his majesty will approve of this undertaking, 
or no? Undoubtedly you will surprise him.’ Mr. 
Ashburnham said nothing, but ‘J’l1 warrant you.’ ’’ 
. . . Ashburnham and Berkeley, accompanied by the 
governor, at once proceeded to Cowes ; where Ham- 
mond, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his com- 
panions, was joined by Capt. Baskett, who held the 
command of the castle there, and two servants, and 
from thence crossed the channel to Tichfield, when 
Ashburnham alone went upstairs to the king, and 








astounded him by announcing the governor’s presence, 
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who, he said, had come with them to make good what ) mond, who, as a farther means of recreation, con- 
he had promised. The king, striking himself on his | verted the place of arms without the castle wall, but 
breast, exclaimed, ‘* What, have you brought Ham- | within the counterscarp, into a bowling-green, with a 
mond with you? O Jack, you have undone me: for | summer-house, where, as the spring advanced, the 
I am by this means made fast from stirring.’? ‘To | king was in the practice of spending many vacant 
which Mr. Ashburnham replied, ‘‘ that if he mis-|hours. At his dinner table his majesty conversed with 
trusted Hammond, he would undertake to remove | his attendants, principally respecting the occurrences 
him ;’’ a proposition the king most disdainfully re- | transpiring in the other parts of the kingdom ; and 
jected by saying, ‘‘ I understand you well enough ; | after dinner soon retired to his chamber, where he 
but the world would not excuse me. For if I should | remained secluded, but invariably observed his allotted 
follow that counsel, it would be said and believed that | hours for devotion and writing. The unpleasant al- 
he (Hammond) had ventured his life for me, and that | tercations with the governor, for a short time, appar- 
I had unworthily taken it from him. No, it is now | ently ceased ; and, notwithstanding his restraint, it 
too late to think of anything but going through the} was the custom of disease] persons, troubled with 
way you have forced upon me, and to leave the issue | the evil, to resort to the island from all parts of the 
with God ;’’ and as if Fortune had set herself to con- | kingdom, and to stay in Newport and the surrounding 
found his plans and frustrate his hopes, he was not | villages, until they could find means of access within 
allowed even a few moments to think calmly over his | the castle, there to watch the opportunity ofthe king’s 
fate and let resolution fix itself, for Hammond and | going to the bowling-green, to present themselves 
Baskett grew so impatient, a servant belonging to | before him and be touched for their distemper. 

Lord Southampton was obligated to remind his majesty 
they were in attendance. So far the king had been allowed to retain his 
own favorites and followers near his person—Legge, 
Ashburnham, Berkeley, and others, including Dr. 
Hammond and his chaplains; but on the failure 
of his first serious attempt to escape, these attend- 
ants were ordered to be removed from Carisbrook. 
Hereupon a characteristic seene occurred :— 


From that moment the king was a prisoner in 
military keeping. It has been much debated 
whether Charles was driven to this fatal flight by 
the machinations of Cromwell; and it has been 
roundly asserted that he was guided by unseen 
but overpowering influence towards the Isle of 
Wight, whither Cromwell’s ‘ dear Robin,’’ Col. Remonstrance on the part of these gentlemen was, 
Hammond, had been already sent to receive and | of course, useless ; therefore, the next day after the 
secure him. ‘The above narrative would rather | king rose from his dinner, they all came together, and, 
show that the king's movements were quite vol- | prostrating themselves at his majesty’s feet, prayed 
untary ;—and there was sufficient reason for direct- | God for his preservation, then kissing his hand 
ing his steps towards that island, in the fact that | departed, their affliction being only alleviated by the 
it was the best place from which, in case of need, | knowledge that they could not be excluded from their 
he could escape to Jersey—the last stronghold of |T°yal master’s affection. After this parting, the 
the royal cause, then governed by Sir George py. —- ee ee ee 
Carteret, and doing a somewhat flourishing busi- | the following conversation is recorded to have occurred, 


ness in piracy. **a dramatic piece, full of natural touches, and per- 


Mr. Hillier has been at pains to gather from the | fe¢tly characteristic of Charles the First.”” 
newspapers of the day some few particulars of the | “ins yo “ at 5 apse = say , ee 
position and private life of Charles at Carisbrook. cmtet cr catied one had wt rr dhe a an 

“ ° vs . ? 

Thus he say 8, quoting the contemporary ‘ own | parliament, but likely some advice from the commis- 
correspondents”’:— sioners, said nothing at first, but afterwards laid it 
upon his majesty’s answer. 

King Charles. Did you not engage your honor 
you would take no advantage from thence against me? 
—Hammond. 1 said nothing. 

King Charles. You are an equivocating gentle- 
man ; will you allow'me any chaplains? You pre- 
tend for liberty of conscience—shall I have none ?— 
Hammond. I cannot allow you any chaplain. 

King Charles. You use me neither like a gentle- 
man nor a Christian. Hammond. 1’ll speak to you 
when you are in a better temper. 

King Charles. 1 have slept well to-night.— Han- 
mond. I have used you very civilly. 

King Charles. Why do you not so now, then ?— 
Hammond. Sir, you are too high. 

King Charles. My shoe-maker’s fault, then : my 





On the 9th December, I find it stated: ‘* His 
majesty is very strictly looked to, his lodgings being 
locked up every night and the keys carried to the 
governor, and this is done because they now know his 
majesty’s design was not for that place.’? On the 
10th January, ‘* Here isa melancholy court, walking 
the round is the daily recreation, for other there is 
none. Horse are superfluous. His majesty is cheer- 
ful, notwithstanding his knowledge of the result at 
Westminster. The vigilancy and industry of the 
governor, Col. Hammond, is admirable ; such is his 
faithfulness and care, he deserves much honor and 
reward ;”? and on the 12th, ‘* The king is now kept 
from destrustive counsels ; the governor of the Isle of 
Wight finds no miscarriage in those courtiers sent by 
the Parliament. His majesty is sad, and spends much | 1.605 ave of the same last, &c. (twice or thrice to this 
time in writing and at his books, and for refreshment urpose.) 
takes air about the castle (Col. Hammond waiting P hin  Chevies Shall I have liberty to go about to 
upon him), but passeth not the werks, and bedause take pd ole 2 liana’. No ; I cannot grant it. 
he may not have episcopal men to preach to him hears | “44;, majesty then charged him with his allegiance, 
none atall ; but the House of Commons, resolving to end teld bien ho mast answer this. A conversation 
use what means they can to convince his majesty, | o¢ gark and stern significance, as from this time most 
(this day)appointed some of their members to consider | 4¢ the courtly fashions were laid aside, the whole of 
of some able divines to be speedily sent thither.’’ the island beyond the castle prohibited to the king’s 


Later on, we get other glimpses of this secluded footsteps, and previous privileges of communication 
majesty :— annulled. 


It appears that it was his usual practice, the| But this change of position did not prevent the 
weather being fair, in the morning and afternoon, to|king from plotting to contrive his escape—and 
walk round the castle walls, accompanied by Ham- | other instruments, Firebrace, Titus, Worsley, &c., 
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were found to carry on—though not to out— 
his varying plans. One of the most curious of 
these attempts—and the nearest of success—was 
the following. It is worthy of preliminary notice 
that Clarendon, when referring to the incident 
about to be related, speaks of it as ‘a fiction”’ 
spread about by that ‘‘ idle jade, rumor”’— 


Amongst other ways I (Firebrace) proposed his 
coming out of his bedchamber window, which he said 
he could do, there being room enough. I told him I 
fancied it was too narrow. He said he had tried with 
his head and he was sure, where that would pass, the 
body would follow ; yet, still I doubted, and proposed 
a way to make ita little wider, by cutting the plate 
the casement shut to at the bottom, which then might 
easily have been put by. He objected, that might 
make a discovery, and commanded me to prepare all 
things else ; and that, he was confident, would not 
impede him. I had made for this escape Mr. Worsley 
(now Sir Edward Worsley), a very worthy gentleman 
now living in the island, Mr. Richard Osburn, a 
gentleman put in by the Parliament to attend the 
king, and Mr. John Newland of Newport, who all 
proved very faithful ; and thus we were to proceed : 
{ should toss something against the window, which 
was the sign to put himself out, and to let himself 
down by a cord which I for that purpose had given 
him. Being down, and in the dark night, I was to 
conduct him across the court (no sentinel being in the 
way) to the great wall of the castle, where I was to 
have let him down by a long cord, a stick being 
fastened across the end for him to sit on. Beyond 
this wall was the counterscarp, which was low ; be- 
yond that, and quite out of the castle, waited Mr. 
Worsley and Mr. Osburn on horseback, with a good 
horse, saddle, pistols, boots, &c., for the king. They 
were to help his majesty from the counterscarp, which 
they could easily do from their horses. At the sea- 
side, in a convenient place, was Mr. John Newland 
with a lusty boat, which might have carried his maj- 
esty to what part he had thought fit; all things 
were thus prepared, and every one well instructed in 
his part. The king, as he walked, had been often 
showed the place by me where he was to be let down, 
and where he was to get over the counterscarp, which 
his majesty well approved of. In the middle of these 
hopes, I gave the sign at the appointed time ; his 
majesty put himself forward, but then too late found 
himself mistaken, he sticking fast between his breast 
and shoulders, and not able to get forward or back- 
ward, but that, at the instant before he endeavored to 
come out, he mistrusted and tied a piece of his cord 
to a bar of the window within, by means whereof he 
forced himself back. Whilst he stuck I heard him 
groan, but could not come to help him, which (you 
may imagine) was no small affliction to me. So soon 
as he was in again, to let me see (as I had to my 
grief heard) the design was broken, he set a candle 
in the window. If this unfortunate impediment had 
not happened, his majesty had certainly then made a 
good escape. Now I was in pain how to give notice 
to those without ; which I could find no better way to 
do, than by flinging stones from the high wall, where 
I should have let down the king to the place where 
they staid, which proved so effectual, that they went 
off, and never any discovery was made of this. 


The account in which Mr. Firebrace asserts that 
no ‘* discovery was made of this,’’ was written in 
1675; but if the reader will turn to the Cromwell 
Correspondence under the date of April 6th, 1648, 
he will find that the whole circumstances, details 
excepted, were known to the commonwealth gen- 
eral. A few minutes after the king released his 
head from the bars, he passed the following note 
through the chink to Firebrace :-— 


The narrowness of the window was the only imped- 
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iment of my escape, and, therefore, some instrument 
must be had to remove that bar, which I believe is 
not hard to get ; for I have seen many, and so port- 
able, that a man might put them in his pocket. I 
think it is called the endless screw, or the great force. 
I have now made a perfect trial, and find it impossi- 
ble to be done, for my body is much too thick for the 
breadth of the window, so that unless the middle bar 
be taken away I cannot get through. It is absolutely 
impossible to do anything to-morrow night, but I 
command you, heartily and particularly, to thank in 
my name, A. (Cresset), C. (Col. Legge), F. (Dow- 
cett), Z. (Mr. Worsley), and him who staid for me 
beyond the works (Mr. Newland), for their hearty 
and industrious endeavors in this my service ; the 
which I shall always remember, being likewise confi- 
dent that they will not fail in so good a work. 


Respecting the place to which Charles would 
have repaired had any of the attempts to escape 
from Carisbrook succeeded, there is a curious pas- 
sage in one of these letters to Titus :— 


I will send you my cheese instrument by D. (Fire- 
brace), and I desyre you to make good tryals and 
giue me good instructions, for I know not how fyling 
can be, without much noise and tyme; but if you 
can cleare this doute, I absolutely conceaue this to be 
the best way ; yet D.’s (Firebrace) new way is not to 
be rejected ; and may be tryed (as I suppose) without 
much danger, that is to say ; make this fellow of the 
Backstaires try how he can conduct his friends in & 
out at that tyme of night, without strict examination 
of the Gards : in a word, you that walk abroad freely 
can much better judge of the fesibilitie of this, then I ; 
wherefor, seriousely I remitt myself to your judjement 
herein : only with this opinion ; that the easie or 
difficult remouing of the barr will cast the scales, in 
my judjement, betwixt the two wayse. Now concern- 
ing the place Whether? I know you say true that 
many of my friends thinke London the fittest place & 
particularly A. (Cresset), and 0. (Lowe), but I am 
clearely of your mynde ; wherfor, I earnestly & par- 
ticularly recomend the prouyding of a Ship, to your 
care ; for really (upon the joynt letter you sent me 
from London) J haue discharged the corespondent, I 
tould you that I had, beyond tlte Water. 


We have referred generally to Mr. Hillier’s 
want of acquaintance with events and scenes not 
immediately connected with his theme ;—this is 
evidenced in his confused and imperfect account 
of the revolt of the fleet against Rainsborough 
where he follows Lingard’s brief abstract, instead 
of consulting Batten’s own ‘* Declaration” (Lon- 
don, 1648), Mr. Hillier seems to have no idea 
that this revolt had a near connection with his 
subject; he misses the essential point and mis- 
states details. The number of ships was eleven— 
not six, as he states:—that is: the Constant 
Reformation, Convertine, Swallow, Antelope, Sat- 
isfaction, Constant Warwick, Blackamoor Lady, 
Hind, Crescent, Roebuck, and Pelican, carrying 
altogether 291 guns and 1,260 men. They went 
to Holland, not ‘in search of the Duke of York,’’ 
but to consult the Prince of Wales ;—and before 
they crossed the channel it was debated among 
them in council whether they should drop down to 
Cowes, and take the king on board—which the 
could easily have done—or first communicate wi 
his highness in Holland. Admiral Batten, the same 
blunt old sailor who had fired on the queen at 
Bridlington Quay, would first see the Prince of 
Wales ;—and the opportunity of a forcible rescue 
of the captive king never came again. Mr. Hil- 
lier, however, errs in company with other and more 
pretending writers. 
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It is strange that this important naval defection 
—the most important blow that the young Com- 
monwealth ever sustained—should be so lightly 
passed over by our later general historians. Hume 
dismisses it in four lines—Lingard reports it very 
incorrectly ;—and so of the rest. Yet that revolt 
precipitated the king’s trial, gave Rupert a com- 
inand at sea, and created the first employment for 
the naval genius of Blake. 





From the Spectator. 
THE ‘‘ XENIA”’ OF SCHILLER AND GOETHE.* 


From the quantity of works that annually issue 
from the German press on the subject of the Teu- 
tonic giants, particularly Goethe, we at last begin 
to shrink a little whenever a work appears bearing 
the name of Goethe or Schiller on the title-page. 
We expect that a host of facts we know already 
will be communicated all over again from a new 

int of view ; that, for instance, instead of look- 
ing from the poet at one of his mistresses, we 
shall look from the mistress at the poet ; copious ex- 
tracts from Vichoff’s biography answering one pur- 
pose as well as another. Or we expect that some per- 
son of very minor importance, whom Goethe chanced 
unfortunately to know in-his youth, and * cut’’ as 
soon as he attained maturity, will be puffed up into a 
second-rate Colossus, and placed on a pedestal of 
correspondence, characteristics, reminiscences, and 
such like ware. Or we prepare ourselves for a 
biographico-critical dissertation, written to prove 
that a poem some sixteen lines in length was 
composed in a certain July, and not in the pre- 
ceding March as somebody has wrongly imagined. 
A terrible affair is the Guethe-Schiller literature, 
with all its gradations from acumen to stupidity, 
from an honest desire of disseminating informa- 
tion to an unwholesome facility in book-making. 
In the work of producing ‘ bores’’ in the shape 
of commentaries, illustrations, and biographies, 
the German Dioscuri have even outshone Dante, 
the great bore-producer of ‘Tuscany. We are 
reminded of those hills which are formed in 
certain parts by the established prescription that 
every passenger shall fling a pebble on a given 
spot. ‘he largeness of the hill amazes us, but 
when we begin to reflect that the pebbles were 
mere pebbles after all, representing no artistical 
eee. our admiration begins sensibly to de- 
cline. 

With this instinctive dread of a large portion of 
German literature, we took up, not without hearty 
misgiving, this edition of the celebrated ‘* Xenia.’’ 
It is well known that Schiller and Goethe, after a 
long period of mutual coldness, began to sympa- 
thize with each other through cooperation in a 
periodical work entitled ** Die Horen ;’’ and that 
when this publication was indifferently received, 
they avenged themselves by discharging on the 
critics and poetasters of the day a volley of pun- 
gent epigrams, to which the Roman Martial fur- 
nished the name of ‘* Xenia.”” As the darts of 
wit were hurled in all directions, the ‘‘ Xenia,’’ 
properly understood, furnish a very lively picture 
of the state of German thought, literature, and 
prejudice, about the year 1797. That a comment 
1s necessary to give intelligibility to distiches the 
very substance of which is allusion, must be ad- 


* Die Schiller Githéschen Xenien, erlautert von E. I. 
Saupe. Leipzig, 1852. 
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mitted as a matter of course, especially by for- 
eigners, who have little traditional knowledge of 
the literature of a country, and generally obtain 
their information through black and white alone. 
We only feared that the commentator would overdo 
his work ; that we should be deluged with dull, 
minute dissertations as to which of the poets wrote 
each particular epigram, in spite of the disappro- 
bation with which Goethe, in a conversation with 
Eckermann, spoke of every attempt to penetrate 
the mystery of joint-authorship; and that we 
should have a heap of unreadable chronological 
lore, fixing the day if not the hour when each 
scintillation of wit began. 

We have been agreeably mistaken. Herr Saupe 
has done his spiriting gently. He has started with 
a history of the first friendship of Goethe and 
Schiller, which, though containing no new facts, 
serves to make his book complete, and to bring out 
the ‘*Xenia” with proper perspicuity. ‘Then 
comes a reprint of the ‘ Xenia’’ themselves, ac- 
companied by a running comment, giving the 
reader just as much as he requires to know, and 
no more. Next follows a biographical dictionary, 
in which all the persons mentioned in the ‘* Xenia’’ 
are alphabetically arranged ; and, lastly, we have a 
history of the ‘* Xenien-Sturm’’—that is to say, 
of the counter-attacks which the Tritons provoked 
against themselves by their onslaught on the min- 
nows. ‘This is all good and useful ; and when we 
further state that the whole is contained in a port- 
able volume, we have added one important reason 
more to recommend the result of Herr Saupe’s 
labors to the notice of those who would read and 
understand a work that may be called the ‘* Dun- 
ciad”’ of Germany. 





THE MADONNA AND CHILD. 
J. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Loox down into my heart, 
Thou holy Mother, with thy holy Son ! 

Read all my thoughts, and bid my doubts depart, 
And all my fears be done. 


I lay my spirit bare, 
Beloved ones, beneath your wondrous eyes, 
And not in vain ye hear my heartfelt prayer, 
And your twin gaze replies. 


What says it ?—All that life 
Demands of those that live—to be and do ; 
Calmuness in all bitterest, deepest strife, 
Courage till all is through. 


Thou, Mother, in thy sight 
Can aught of passion or despair remain ? 
Beneath thine eyes’ serene and holy light 
The soul is bright again. 


Thou, Son, whose earnest gaze 
Looks ever forward, fearless, strong, 

Beneath thine eyes nor doubt nor weakness stays, 
Nor fear can linger long. 


Thanks, that to my weak heart 
Your mingled powers, fair forms, such counsel 


give ; 
Till I have learned the lessons you impart, 
I have not learned to live. 
And oh! till life is done, 
Of your deep gaze may ne’er the impression cease ; 


Still may the dark eyes murmur Courage! on ! 
The blue eyes whisper Peace. 








KINGSLEY’S 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
KINGSLEY’S PHAETHON. 


Turory and practice do not always assimilate, 
or even dovetail together. The theory may be 
severely and logically correct, and yet a contra- 
dicted to its august face by the actuality of which 
it professes to be the principle and the philosophy. 
An honest gentleman tourist, as the story goes, 
was once most illegally apprehended and put in 
the stocks by a village beadle, one fine Sunday 
morning, because he was loitering through the 
hamlet during service, and dedinal to satisfy the 
fussy — with a full and particular account 
of himself. The penalty was discordant with the 
theory of Englishman’s law, but never mind— 
there he was in effect, had by the leg, or legs, as 
unmistakably and uncomfortably as the stout Earl 
of Kent himself. However, a passenger of rigid 
abstract ideas, curious to know what had brought 
him to this pass, makes up to our captive friend, 
and, as a speculator in stocks, begs to be informed 
of the origin of this exhibition. The origin is 
indignantly explained. ‘‘ But,’’ with equal indig- 
nation remonstrates the critic, ‘* but, my friend, 
they can’t put you in the stocks for that!”? ‘They 
have, though,” rejoins the victim ; ‘* whether they 
can or no, you see the thing’s done.” ‘‘ But, my 
good fellow,’’ insists the other, ‘* they can’t do it; 
it’s out of the question ; nobody could put you in 
the stocks for that.’”’ * All very good,” replies the 
half-amused captive, ‘‘ but seeing ’s believing, you 
know ; and here I am, whatever you may say or 
think of it.’? ‘Nonsense, nonsense,” reiterates 
his excited visitor ; *‘man alive! I tell you they 
can’t do it—the thing ’s impossille—you can’t be 
pat in the stocks for that!’ And so theory and 
practice went on jangling—the lofty logic of the 
idealist growing more and more peremptory in the 
teeth of facts. 

Scores of parallel antinomies occur in every-day 
life. Among them is the ever-agitated question 
of the true dogmatic character of the Church of 
England. She is High Church beyond a doubt, 
says one goodly company; and overwhelming cita- 
tions from her formularies, her confessors, her 
apologists, her scholars, her clara et venerabilia 
nomina from Ridley duwn to Denison, are tendered 
as evidence, and defy all cross-examination from 
the wiliest of counsel. She is Low Church with- 
out all controversy, shout crowds of the opposition 
benches, and they ply you with ponderous ex- 
cerpts from the literature of their favorites, begin- 
ning with the Parker Society, and ending with 
the voluminous authorities of Bickersteth and 
Birks. The theory of each party is considered 
intangible, infallible, self-evident. Meanwhile, the 
practical aspect of things favors neither party, 
and this by harboring both. In effect, the Church 
is neither high nor low, but, as it has been said, 
broad. A may tell B he has no business within 
its pale; yet B is all the while eating its bread, 
and, as he believes, preaching its doctrines. B 
may assure A that he does not belong to the 
Church, that he has no jot or tittle of belief in 
common with it, that he is not and cannot be in 
it; yet A is there, in spite of perfect demonstra- 
tion to the contrary. We say nothing as to the 
theoretical, or doctrinal dispute between High and 
Low ; but we do say that in practice, in fact, in 
the actual working of things, the Church is Broad 
to a remarkable degree. On the same episcopal 
bench sit right reverend representatives of the 
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most antagonistic opinions. It supports uncom- 
a champions of orthodoxy, and is not too 
ot to hold pliant and plastic latitudinarians. From 
diocesan Exeter to diocesan Manchester is a dis- 
tance the very mention of which suggests some- 
thing akin to the expression, ‘‘ From Cornwall to 
Caithness.”’ If you are an eclectic in your eccle- 
siastical tendencies, and have itching ears for a 
brilliant succession of novelties in the sermons 
you hear, then take a tour of the parish churches 
in your neighborhood ; and in one you will hear 
the follower of Dr. Pusey, in another of Dr. Hook, 
in a third of Dr. M’Neile, in a fourth of Dr. 
Arnold, in a fifth of Dr. Maitland, in a sixth of 
Professor Maurice, and so on, with an illimitable 
series of spirits, black, white, and gray, mingling 
as they may. . 

Mr. Kingsley, perhaps, stands out with too 
clearly pronounced a development of his own, to 
be referred to either of the sections to which we 
have just assigned, in each case, a real or imag- 
inary head ; otherwise his position is at the feet 
(as he would place himself), or by the side (as 
others would place him), of Professor Maurice. 
And Mr. Kingsley is just the sort of man about 
whom opposite thinkers unhesitatingly affirm that 
he can’t be in the Church. Nor is it easy to deny 
that, on the face of it, there does appear some- 
thing odd, something eccentric and abnormal in 
his position. A rector and canon, he yet per- 
plexes old-fashioned Church-people, and minds not 
given to change, by his adventurous essayings in 
the literature of the day. As Parson Lot, he 
writes letters in Politics for the People and in the 
Christian Socialist, and in a tone and style which 
divide the honors (as an examination of the pla- 
eards at the John-street Institution, and similar 

laces, would show) with Messrs. Harney and 
Tolyoake, Bronterre O’Brien and Thomas Cooper, 
G. Reynolds and Ernest Jones. He is advertised 
(on whatever pretence) as a contributor to the 
Leader, in common with the names of Thornton 
Hunt and G. H. Lewes, Francis Newman and 
Frederic Foxton. He bewilders matter-of-fact read- 
ers by a life of ‘* Alton Locke,’’ Chartist tailor 
and poet ; he puts them ina ferment with ‘ Yeast ;”° 
he incurs public rebuke from the reading-desk, 
while he is himself standing in the pulpit,* for 
expounding ‘“ untruths”’ in his ‘* Message of the 
Church to Laboring Men.” Little marvel, there- 
fore, is it, if a prediction of episcopal prosecution 
is perpetually uplifted in ¢errorem against him—if 
he is continually threatened by more orthodox 
brethren with the alarum, ‘* The Bishops be upon 
thee, O Socialist !‘’—if he is periodically warned 
to look out for squalls extraordinary from his 
cloud-compelling ordinary—as though in the words 
of the Theban princess, 


Srya’ wogevertae yao wde dy tives 
Xyorm nuhasor, ong sdgag EMIS KOIOT, 


Mr. Kingsley has recently published a little 
book called ‘* Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers.’’*{ The name will not, perhaps, 
recommend it to those who only regard his pre- 
vious writings as ‘* Free Thoughts for Free Think- 


* At this painful exhibition in one of our metropolitan 
churches it was our ill-fortune to. be present. Whatever 
our opinion of the merits of the case, there was, at least, 
one thing we could respect; and that was the demeanor 
of Mr. Kingsley under so novel and distressing an inflic- 
tion. 

+ Cambridge: Macmillan. 
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ers.” Yet it is much more of a conservative and 
anti-revolutionary character than his earlier works 
—less imbued with Carlyleism, and more defi- 
nitely hostile to the Emerson doctrinaires. It has 
a more decided air of adherence to established 
creeds and systems, a deeper voice of religious 
. conviction, a firmer hold of positivism in the phi- 
losophy of the Church, Nevertheless, it is suffi- 
ciently pervaded by the old leaven to make it 
suspicious to those who were distrustful of yore. 
There is too frank, and feeling, and favorable a 
presentment of scepticism in the person of one of 
the interlocutors to be otherwise than distasteful, 
if not alarming, to persons of what Charles Lamb 
calls ‘imperfect sympathies.” That an accom- 
plished, and influential, and earnest clergyman 
should so cordially appreciate and so faithfully 
delineate the mind of the doubter, is to them an 
afflictive, an ominous thought. Grant that his 
book is designed to relieve doubt, to confute scep- 
ticism, to remedy modern unbelief; still the uneasy 
conviction remains, that he has a very exception- 
able and new-fangled way of doing so. The ver 
straws which he scatters before him, and whic 
show which way the wind lies, seem to refer it to 
an ugly quarter—and in a day fruitful of hot con- 
troversy, when there needs but a spark to kindle a 
‘* great matter,” men have their misgivings aroused 
by the faintest ‘* blast of vain doctrine,” come 
whence it may. As Sainte Beuve says, “‘ Quand 
la = séche jonche les rues et tourbillonne au 
gré du vent, ily aa prendre garde aux moindres 
étincelles, méme quand l’étincelle jaillirait d’un 
foyer sacré.”’ And by speaking of Mr. Kingsley 
as somewhat more ‘conservative ’’ and moderate 
in his present performance, we do not imply his 
retraction of those principles, or, indeed, of that 
general tone which have made him obnoxious in 
many quarters. He is more opposed to certain 
ultra-teachers among the melee spiritualists. 
But he continues, to all appearance, steadfast in 
his own characteristic creed. His zealous philan- 
thropy is unquestionable, his perception of social 
sufferings keen and practical. And less 

Than other intellects has his been used 

To lean upon extrinsic cireumstance 

Of record or tradition; but a sense 

Of what in our great cities has been done 

And suffered, and is doing, suffering, still, 

Weighs with him. 
Hie seems to have that sense, or inward prophecy, 
which—it has been said—a young man had better 
never have been born than not to have, and a 
mature man had better die at once than utterly 
relinquish—* that we are not doomed to creep on 
forever in the old, bad way, but that, this very 
now, there are the harbingers abroad of a golden 
era.”’ ‘To his ear there is solemn, sweet, and not 
mere dreamy music in the chimes which are 
already heard, by some, to ring out the false, and 
ring in the true, to ring out the feuds of class 
interests and ‘ ancient forms of party strife ’’— 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
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In the sense of which last line Mr. Kingsley’s 
theology is devoutly millenarian. 

‘¢ Phaethon” is a dialogue within a dialogue, 
the outer case being by far the more interesting 
and valuable of the two. -Dialogue No. 1 is con- 
ducted by the author and his friend Templeton, 
once his Cambridge chum, and now a Hereford- 
shire squire, blest with substantial acres, and a 
sweet [but] Low Charch wife ; and the theme of 
their converse is the doctrines, if doctrines they 
may be called, of Emerson and his freyschiitzen 
brethren, transatlantic and cisatlantic. Dialogue 
No. 2 has for its great gun Socrates himself, and 
for minor canon, Alcibiades, and eke Phaethon 
(so that our use of the term dialogue is, numeri- 
cally speaking, a solecism). ‘These ‘ auld-warld ” 
worthies discuss the right of private judgment, 
and of public expression of it, in a somewhat neo- 
platonic method and accent. This No. 2 is su 
posed to be introduced by Mr. Kingsley in the 
course of No. 1, as the product of the previous 
night, with the design of convicting Templeton’s 
American visitor, a certain Professor Windrush 
(already known in ‘ Alton Locke - of illogical, 
unreasonable, and indefensible sophistries. In 
perusing controversial fiction, one always suffers, 
more or less (according to the ability, or candor, 
or both united, of the fictor), from an uneasy con- 
sciousness that the whole thing is one-sided, and 
that full justice cannot be done to the losing side, 
simply because it is predestined to lose. Thus the 
dialogue by right becomes a monologue by fact— 
the logic merges into a sort of rhetorical hendi- 
adys. One feels this in reading Plato himself. 
One of our most distinguished Greek scholars pro- 
tests against the ‘disagreeable form of composi- 
tion’ adopted by Plato and Xenophon, on this 
very Penns “It is always Socrates and Crito, 
or Socrates and Pheedrus, or Socrates and Ischo- 
machus ; in fact, Socrates and some man of straw 
or good-humored nine-pin, set up to be bowled 
down as a matter of course. How inevitably the 
reader feels his fingers itching to take up the 
cudgels instead of Crito for one ten minutes! 
Had we been favored with an interview, we can 
answer for it that the philosopher should not have 
had it all his own way.’* And in reading Mr. 
Kingsley’s performances, ‘‘ something too much 
of this’ same feeling pervades the mind—a mis- 
giving that collusion is going on—that the jury is 
packed—that the dice are logded. Even those 
who detect no palpable flaw in the dialectics em- 
ployed, have a notion that better trained dialecti- 
cians can and will. Had Crito been, or engaged, 
his own reporter of the Socratic debates, they 
might have read very differently; and should 
Squire Templeton publish his version of the Wind- 
rush talkee, scepticism may look up a little higher 
in the market. It is astonishing how little a 
Romanizing curate has to say for himself in a 


' 


* The same critic—and there is no mistaking his style 
—owns to a “sneaking hatred ” to the entire Domus So- 
cratica—viz., to the old gentleman himself, the founder 
of the concern, and his two apprentices, Plato and Xeno- 
phon, this hatred being founded chiefly in the intense 
feeling he entertains that “all three were humbugs.” 
He contends, that so hard a matter would it be found at 
Nisi Prius to extract any verdict as to what constituted 
the true staple of the Socratic philosophy, that any jury, 
rash enough to undertake the question, would finally be 
carted to the bounds of the county, and shot into the 
adjacent county like a ton of coals. The divine right of 
Plato has met with at least two eminent nonconformists 





Ring in the thousand years of peace. 





amongst us, in Mr. De Quincey and Mr. W. S. Landor. 
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Low Church novel, and how poor a figure the 
Clapham devotee cuts in a High Church one— 
how easily this disputant annihilates heterodoxy, 
and how summarily that one deprives orthodoxy 
of a foot (unless cloven) to stand on; so that in 
the cleverest books of this type—the ‘“ Eclipse of 
Faith,”’ for instance—the conclusion is one wherein 
nothing is concluded, so far as the purpose of the 
controversy is os and proselytizing. 

Professor Windrush has had introductions, it 
seems, to Mr. Templeton from some Manchester 
friends of his: Manchester being, by Mr. Kings- 
ley’s account, a place where all such prophets are 
welcomed with open arms, their only credentials 
being that, whatsoever they believe, they shall 
not believe the Bible. This professor is charac- 
terized as a veteran whose fifty winters have left 
him a child in all but the childlike heart which 
alone can enter the kingdom of heaven—auda- 
ciously contemptuous of all centuries but the nine- 
teenth—propounding phrenology and mesmerism 
as the great organs of human regeneration— 
showing the most credulous craving after what- 
ever is unaccredited or condemned by regularly 
educated men of science—careless about induction 
from the normal phenomena, and hankering after 
theories built upon exceptional ones—retailin 
second-hand German eclecticisms, now explode 
in their native country—having no definite, for- 
mal, lucid notions on any topic whatsoever, but 
seemingly imbued with this one principle of faith, 
that it is the spiritual world which is governed by 
physical laws, and the physical by spiritual ones ; 
that while men and women are merely the puppets 
of cerebrations and mentations, and attractions 
and repulsions, it is the trees, and stones, and 
gases, who have the wills and the energies, and 
the faiths, and the virtues, and the personalities. 
Templeton has been slightly infected—being pre- 
disposed thereto by sceptical tendencies—by the 
eloquence of his lesten guest. “I am dis- 
turbed and saddened,’’ he confesses, over his 
morning's fishing, ‘‘ by last night’s talk ;” and 
the said talkative evening has also affected ‘* Par- 
son Lot’’ sufficiently to send him to his desk 
instead of his bed, and impel him to draw up a 
“smashing ”’ article against the professor, in the 
shape of Socrates redivivus. 

his neo-Christian Socrates is commissioned to 

pull to pieces the tenet of Protagoras the sophist, 
that * truth is what each man troweth, or believeth 
to be true.” And he sets to work with as much 
relish as Father Newman does with modern lati- 
tudinarianism. Poor Alcibiades has espoused the 
sophist’s theory of the objective and the sub- 
jective, of truth absolute and individual opinion ; 
and he is sadly mauled in the passage-at-arms. 
jis assumption of the right of private judgment 
to publish abroad its creed or no-creed, is the 
object of assault ; and the upshot of the argument, 
80 cosily conducted to a triumph by Socrates, is, 
that if a man believes things derogatory to the 
character of the gods, not having seen them do 
wrong himself, and assured of his error by com- 
petent inquirers, he is bound to restrain an inceli- 
nation to speak such things, even if he does 
believe them; otherwise, he commits an insolent 
and conceited action, and, moreover, a cruel and 
shameless one—by making miserable (if he is 
believed) the hearts of many virtuous persons who 
have never harmed him, for no immediate or 
demonstrable purpose except that of pleasing his 
own sclf-will, Socrates adds a panacea for scep- 
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ticism—a prayerful spirit and a pure life. The 
sound heart will cure the unsound head; the 
shifting subjective retire before the eternal objec- 
tive ; the phenomenon merge in the absolute. 

The Phaethon trio having said their say, Tem- 
leton and his clerical comrade renew their con- 
erence. Templeton typifies a large class of this 
generation. He is a cleverly selected and highly 
finished Representative Man, whom, indeed, we 
have previously met with, once and again, in Mr. 
Kingsley’s writings, but who is too real and inter- 
esting a person to be voted stale or weary, much 
less unprofitable, for the present uses of the world. 
How many hearts will he touch in sympathy with 
his description of his early education by an ever- 
beloved, open-hearted, yet narrow-minded mother! 
‘She demanded of me,”’ he says, ‘as the onl 

ounds on which I was to consider myself safe 

rom hell, certain fears and hopes which I did not 
feel, and experiences which I did not experience ; 
and it was my fault, and a sign of my being in a 
wrong state—to use no harder term—that I did 
not feel them ; and yet it was only God's grace 
which could make me feel them; and so I grew 
up with a dark secret notion that I was a very bad 
boy, but that it was God’s fault and not mine that 
I was so.”” As he grew older, and watched his 
mother, and the men around her—some of them 
as really pious, and earnest, and charitable, as 
human beings could be—he began to suspect that 
religion and effeminacy had a good deal to do with 
each other; since the women, whatever their 
temperaments or tastes, took to this perplexing 
religion naturally and instinctively, while the 
very few men in their clique were not men at all 
—not well read, or well bred, or gallant, or clear- 
headed, or liberal-minded, or, in short, anything 
(generally speaking) but ‘silky, smooth-tongued 
hunt-the-slippers.”’ 

**T recollect well asking my mother once, 
whether there would not be five times more 
women than men in heaven; and her answerin 
me sadly and seriously that she feared there woul 
be. And in the mean time she brought me up to 
pray and hope that I might some day be converted, 
and become a child of God. And,’’ adds 
poor Templeton, with mingled irony and naiveté, 
‘and one could not help wishing to enjoy oneself 
as much as possible before that event happened.’’ 
And thus he has come to regard religion as some- 
thing which definitely cuts a man off from all the 
interests of this life, and to stifle the best yearn- 
ings of his soul, and to stagnate into poco-curant- 
ism, becoming more and more of an animal— 
fragmentary, inconsistent, seeing to the root of 
nothing. His sympathy for a man so unlike him- 
self as Professor Windrush is caused by the fact, 
that the professor too has broken loose in desper- 
ation from the established order of things, and 
can give him a peep into the unseen world, with- 
out requiring as an entrance-fee any religious 
emotions and experiences—an irresistible bait to 
one who had been for years shut out, told that he 
had no business with anything pure, and noble, 
and good, and that to all intents and purposes he 
was nothing better than a very cunning animal 
who could be damned ; because he was still ** car- 
nal,’’ and had not been through his teacher’s mys- 
terious sorrows and joys. 

Mr. Kingsley’s method of curing this patient by 
a stringent course of dialectics is not very promis- 
ing, in the book itself, or out of it. There is 
something significant in the finale of the dialogue : 
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‘* Here comes Lewis and the luncheon.’”’ Temple- 
ton is fast settling down upon his lees. Long has 
he been getting fonder and fonder of a good dinner 
and a second bottle of claret—for about their 
meaning, says he, there is no mistake; he has 
taken the hounds, in order to have something to 
do in the winter which requires no thought, and 
to have an excuse for falling asleep after dinner, 
instead of arguing with Mrs. T. about the Record 
newspaper. ‘‘Have a cigar,’’ he proposes to the 
parson, when the dialectics are getting deep— 
‘*have a cigar, and let us say no more about it.”’ 
Yes, he is right in protesting, ‘‘ There is more 
here, old fellow, than you will cure by doses of 
Socratic dialectics,”’ though the ‘ old fellow ”’ is 
more sanguine. Can they administer to a mind 
thus diseased? Meantime it is fain to seek relief 
in the advent of Lewis and the luncheon. 

In the strictures on Emersonianism with which 
‘¢ Phaethon’’ abounds, Mr. Kingsley does not 
omit the acknowledgment that the Windrush 
school have said a great many clever and noble 
things about man, and society, and art, and na- 
ture. ‘‘ And, moreover,”’ says Templeton, ‘‘ they 
seem to connect all they say with—with—I sup- 

e you will laugh at me—with God, and spir- 
itual truths, and eternal divine laws; in short, to 
consecrate common matters in that very way 
which I could not find in my poor mother’s teach- 
ing.’’ To this also his ‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend ’’ in black, assents—confessing that therein 
is one real yalue of them as protests in behalf of 
something nobler and more unselfish than the 
mere dollar-getting spirit of their country. But, 
on the other hand, he sees in Emerson’s teaching 
as a whole, nothing better than a ‘‘ cosy and tol- 
erant epicurism,’’ which, hearing men cry for 
deliverance from their natures, as knowing that 
they are not that which they were intended to be, 
because they follow their natures, answers that 
ery, and ignores that misgiving by the dictum, 
‘** Follow your natures, and be that which you 
were intended to be.’’ He sees a fearful analogy 
between the tendencies of this school and those 
of the Alexandrian Platonists—a downward lapse 
from a spiritualism of notions and emotions, un- 
mistakably materialistic, to the appalling discov- 
ery that consciousness does not reveal God, not 
even matter, but only its own existence ; and then 
onward, ‘‘in desperate search after something 
external wherein to trust, tx cds theurgic fétish 
worship, and the secret virtues of gems, and 
flowers, and stars ; and, last of all, to the lowest 
depth of bowing statues and winking pictures ;”’ 
—the probability, moreover, being, that in our 
nineteenth century reénactment of Neo-Platon- 
ism and nature-worship, ‘‘ the superstitions will 
be more clumsy and foolish, in proportion as our 
Saxon brain is less acute and discursive, and our 
education less severely scientific, than those of the 
old Greeks.’’ Whether this Saxon inferiority in 
dialectical equipments threatens to deepen the 
calamity, admits of doubt in this particular case. 
The general protest, however, against the morbid 
developments of Emersonianism, whether in mat- 
ter or manner, doctrine or form, system (') or 
style, has a special value as coming from an apos- 
tle of Christian Socialism, a Church messenger to 
working men, an inditer of politics for the people, 
and a biographer of Chartist martyrs. Among 
the toiling classes, there is a large and thickening 
host of reeds shaken with the wind, too ready to 
bow before any Professor Windrush who may set 
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up his unstable banners for tokens. Against the 
hybrid produce of mysticism and materialism, 
‘* Phaethon ’? comes with power. Mr. Emerson 
is not responsible for all the vagaries of his fellow- 
prophets. Not unfrequently, it may be supposed, 
there are laid to his charge things that he knows 
not. But his great authority over the minds of 
many thinking persons, suggests a keener jealousy 
of whatever may be directly or indircetly per- 
nicious in his method. To many he bears the 
aspect of an inspired and oracular seer—and if 
surrounded by clouds and thick darkness, it is but 
from excessive bright, and the silver lining is 
patent to all faithful souls: and so they paint him 


Leaning on the Present, standing on the Past, 
Gazing o’er the furthest Future deep into the stormy 
ast ; 
Gazing where on the remotest verge the nether mists are 
riven— 
A giant with an oak-tree staff, looking from sea-sands to 
heaven. 





He has his band, too, of ‘* splendid ”’ writers, who 
illuminate the periodical press with their effulgent 
critiques on his greatness ;—for example, weigh 
the golden sentences of the following delicious 
balderdash from the Boston Post (U. 8.) :—‘‘ He 
{Mr. Emerson] comes and goes like a spirit of 
whom one just hears the rustle of his wings. Te 
is a vitalized speculation—a talking essence—a bit 
of transparency broken from the spheres—a spir- 
itual prism through which we see all beautiful 
rays of immaterial existence. His leaping fancy 
mounts upward like an india-rubber ball, and 
drifts and falls like a snow-flake or a feather. He 
moves in the regions of similitudes. Ile comes 
through the air like a cherubim with a golden 
trumpet in his- mouth, out of which he blows 
tropes, and figures, and gossamer transparencies of 
suggestive fancies. He takes high flights and sus 
tains himself without ruffling a feather. He in- 
verts the rainbow and uses it for a swing—now 
sweeping the earth, and now clapping his hands 
among the stars.”” Would old Mr. Disraeli have 
inserted such a quotation among the ‘* Curiosi- 
ties’ or among the ‘‘ Amenities of Literature t’’ 
Probably in the chapter devoted to the ‘‘ Calami- 
ties of Authors ’”’—for that an author should be 
liable to critical inflictions of this kind, is surely 
a tragical fate. Remembering all the extrava- 
gances of Boston spiritualism, one might almost 
ask, Can anything good come out of that school 
of the prophets! But that were a stupid sceptical 
query—if only convicted as such by the well- 
known criticism on Emerson, in quite another 
style, as— 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where th’ Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek by jowl coexist— 
who converts a select few to hearty faith in a 
nescio quid, and subjects life, and love, and nature, 
and God, and things of that sort, to a post mortem 
examination, and idealizes the wide universal Cos- 
mos, with all its details, 


As parts of himself, just a little projected. 


Hawthorne’s graphic sketch of the ‘‘ Old Manse,” 
to which we owe pleasant 


Mosses many 0 ! 





tells us how singular a giddiness Emerson, one of 
its denizens, wrought in the brains of his neigh- 
bors, by his strange revelations—* new truth heing 
as heady as new wine ”’—and how Emersonians 





sprang up and multiplied, queer and affected mor- 
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tals, who tock upon themselves to be important 
agents of the world’s destiny, yet were simply 
bures of a very intense water. ‘Such, I imag- 
ine,’’ appropriately adds the Blithedale Romancer 
and Scarlet Letter-writer, ‘‘ such is the invariable 
character of persons who crowd so closely about 
an original thinker, as to draw in his unuttered 
breath, and thus become imbued with a false 
originality. This triteness of novelty is enough 
to make any man of common sense, blaspheme at 
all ideas of less than a century’s standing ; and 
pray that the world may be petrified and rendered 
immovable, in precisely the worst moral and phys- 
ical state that it ever yet arrived at, rather than 
be benefited by such schemes of such philoso- 
phers.’’ The Professor Windrush clan are unques- 
tionably de trop, whatever we may think of their 
chef. He, perchance, is a lion, whose genius— 
shaggy and forest-like as it is—can command the 
summons, ‘‘ Let him roar again, let him roar 
again.’’ But they, his self-constituted satellites, 
are but jackals to his majesty, and, as such, fair 
game to clerical Nimrods like Mr. Kingsley, albeit 
his present heat in the chase is not accounted by 
some of them, ‘* wondrous kind ”’ in one who was 
supposed, with or without reason, to have a ‘ fel- 
low feeling ’”’ with their pack. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A GERMAN 
SINGER OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Wintz listening to the magic strains of the 
Swedish nightingale, we could but reflect that she 
and those dowered with the like gifts in the same 
high degree, most frequently mourn over their 
evanescence. ‘The warrior’s laurel and the poet’s 
bay are immortal; while the wreaths which fall 
at the foot of a far-famed singer scarcely perish 
sooner than her renown. The faded beauty can 
point out to her friends, and bequeath to her 
grandchildren her fair, fresh charms on the “ un- 
dying canvas’;;’’ but what echo remains of voices 
which have thrilled the hearts of half the world ? 
Surely it is a charity to consecrate one poor half- 
hour to the memory of a German singer, whose 
name, now utterly forgotten, was, at the close of 
the last century, familiar as a household word to 
the lips of all the beauty and fashion of Christen- 
dom ; while, in private life, her virtues, her un- 
selfishness, and sweetness of disposition, bore a 
strong resemblance to our favorite Jenny Lind, 
who was, however, born under a more fortunate 
star, and we rejoice to think that the gentle heart 
of Madame Goldschmidt will never be wrung as 
was that of the no less gifted, but less happy, 
Madame Mara. 

In 1749, that year so signalized bythe birth 
of Goethe, Elizabeth Schmahling, the wife of a 
am music teacher, in Cassel, died in childbirth, 
eaving her husband a sickly infant, the child of 
his old age. Contrary to all expectations, the 
little creature struggled through its early infancy, 
almost to the disappointment of her remaining 
parent, whose paternal feelings were deadened by 

verty, and the reflection that this little worthless 
ife had been purchased by that of his beloved 
companion. As her father was too poor to com- 
mand attendance of any kind, the neglected child 
passed the long hours of his absence in perfect soli- 
tude, locked in an almost unfurnished apartment, 
and her poor little feet fastened to a great chair. 


One evening, just after she had completed her 
fourth year, as Schmahling was returning, weary 
and heavy of heart, to his humble abode, his step 
was arrested on the stairs by the sound of a scale 
in music, distinctly and perfectly played, pro- 
ceeding from the prison-room of his little ailing 
daughter ! 

He listened again. Yes! he was not mistaken 
—he had the key of the door—no one could be 
there but the sickly child, whose existence he had 
felt to be so sore a burden. A new happiness, that 
of a father’s pride and joy, visited the desolate heart 
of the poor old man, and, entering softly, he found 
that the little Elizabeth had managed to reach an 
old violin, whence she drew the sounds which had 
so unexpectedly greeted her father’s ears. 

Now began a new life for these two human 
beings—a life of happy companionship. It would 
have been a fine study for a painter to watch the 
young musician, still almost an infant, a up 
on her high chair; her features, to which even 
the common beauty of childhood had been denied, 
lighted up with the spirit of harmony, as the 
violin obeyed the little trembling fingers, and sent 
forth its sweetest sounds; close by, on the only 
other seat the room could boast, sat the now happy 
father, urging on and encouraging the little one ; 
at a very difficult passage producing from his 
capacious pocket a rosy-cheeked apple, a rare 
dainty for Elizabeth, with which her exertions 
were to be rewarded. 

After a short time, under the high patronage 
of the child’s godfather, a rich tailor, and the 
sacristan, Schmahling and his daughter gave little 
concerts at the houses of their neighbors, an em- 
ployment at once pleasant and profitable. They 
were enabled to make two additions to their house- 
hold—a servant and a large dog—both accompanied 
them on their musical expeditions. The little pro- 
cession always delighted Elizabeth ; as her weak 
limbs would not support her weight, she was 
carried by her father; then came the maid-ser- 
vant, carrying the violin, and lastly, the dog, who 
was entrusted with a little basket filled with violin 
strings, &c. Sometimes their auditors required 
ballads, or country songs, and then the servant 
joined her rustic voice ; but this always displeased 
the old man, who was nevertheless compelled to 
obey the wishes of his audience. 

Gradually, however, Elizabeth’s fame spread 
among the richer citizens, the houses of the 
wealthy tradesmen were opened to the child-musi- 
cian, and at length a rich merchant, who was 
going to the great fair at Frankfort, offered to con- 
vey Schmibling and his daughter there. The poor 
child, then hardly eight years old, could scarcely 
bear the jolting of the carrier’s wagon in which 
she travelled, but she rested her aching head on 
her father’s shoulder, and although her limbs were 
nearly frozen with the cold, he kept her hands 
warm, by placing them under his coat, upon his 
heart. But her cold and weariness were forgotten 
completely when her father, at length, showed 
Elizabeth the city of. Frankfort—then full of the 
life and bustle of the great fair—and told her that 
there she would play before the rich and great, 
and earn not only money, but fame. 

Schmahling and his daughter lived for two years 
at Frankfort, succeeding so well as to be in com- 
fortable circumstances, while every day seemed to 
develop the wonderful powers of the child ; her 
health, too, improved, and she could waik, though 





with difficulty. The old man, whom poverty had 
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hound for so many years to Cassel, loved a wander- 
ing life, and went from Frankfort to Vienna, where 
his success prompted him to take what was then 
an arduous journey, and the little German child 
appeared in London in 1760. But here she was 
not well received; her extreme plainness, the 
awkwardness of her movements, a the frightful 
we she made while playing, gave a most un- 
avorable impression. ‘The disappointed father 
= mang to leave England as a y as possible, 
ut one of the first singers of the day had made 
an important discovery, that nature had given 
Elizabeth a most magnificent voice. She urged 
Schmabling no longer to waste the powers of the 
child on violin playing, but to return to Germany 
with all speed, and place her under the care of 
the best masters ; and this counsel, backed as it was 
by funds for the purpose, was followed. 

The old Capellmeister, at Leipsic, Father Hiller 
as he was always called, heard Elizabeth Schmah- 
ling sing, and, struck with her wonderful but ill- 
cultivated powers, adopted the young singer rather 
as his daughter than his pupil.* Hiller was one 
of the first musicians of his age, and eminently 

ualified to fulfil the charge he had undertaken. 

lizabeth now entered with heart and soul upon 
her musical education, which proceeded as an 
education seldom does; the master unwearied in 
his teaching, the scholar never satisfied with 
learning. 

He told her that she had not the beauty nor 
grace so necessary for the theatre, but that her 
education must prepare her for the envied post of 
private singer to the king. 

Hiller had the satisfaction of watching his 
ad dawning fame. ‘The first token of princely 
avor she received was a summons from the direc- 
tor of the royal private theatre, at Dresden; for 
the Electress Dowager, Marie Antonie had heard 
of the rising star, and wished to judge of her 
merits herself, Hasse’s fine opera of ‘‘ Semira- 
mis’’ was chosen, and the principal part assigned 
to Elizabeth. 

Father Hiller was almost in an agony of fear. 
** My child!’ he exclaimed, ‘* it will never do; 
you cannot—you must not be a queen; every one 
will laugh at us both.” 

Elizabeth herself gives a full account of the 
affair. She says :—‘‘ I suffered patiently all that 
they liked to do with me. They painted my face 
red and white, and put a great patch on my chin. 
As this operation was being performed, in came 
the director, who, I saw, could hardly help laugh- 
ing at my appearance. He said he was commis- 
sioned to conduct me to her Highness, who wished 
to see me before [ went upon the stage. I hastily 
threw my purple mantle round me, and followed 
the director through some dark passages, to a little 
cabinet hung with crimson velvet. Here stood the 
electress, and behind her some young ladies, who 
looked anxiously at me, as I stood in my splendor, 
like a doll under a Christmas tree. I held my 
sceptre behind me, to hide my red, coarse arms. 
‘ What have you there at your back?’ asked the 
royal lady. At this question, I produced my 
sceptre, and in doing so, unfortunately hit the 


* The portrait of Father Hiller is given at full length 
in his pupil’s life, and it is a somewhat grotesque picture. 
A real old German face, full of kindliness and wrinkles, 
a red cap drawn down over his ears, and a large pair of 


director a violent blow on the nose, which made 
it bleed. ‘ You must not carry your sceptre so,’ 
said her Serene Highness, with an involuntary 
smile ; ‘it should always be held before you; but 
I would advise you to lay it down—a queen does 
not always carry her sceptre.’ After this little 
lecture, 1 had permission to leave, which, you 
may be sure, I did very speedily. As soon as I 
reached the stage, the instruments struck up, and 
I had to commence my recitative immediately ; 
so that, fortunately for me, I could think of noth- 
ing but the music. I forgot my false hair, my 
crown, my purple mantle, and crimson velvet train 
that I was Queen Semiramis, and only remembered 
that I was a singer.”’ 
A few months after this adventure, Frederick 
the Great was told of the young German singer, 
and commanded that she should be brought before 
him. She was conducted into that famous little 
concert-room, at Sans-Souci, where Frederick was 
lying, in ill-health, and out of humor, on a sofa. 
He asked her, roughly, ‘* They tell me you can 
sing ; is it true?”’ 
‘If it please your majesty, I can try.” 
‘* Very well then, sing.”’ 
When Elizabeth had finished the piece assigner 
her, the king, without any token either of satis 
faction or displeasure, took up a music-sheet, con 
taining a very difficult bravoura of Graun, whict 
he knew she could never have seen. ‘Sing this 
if you can,’’ again commanded the imperious 
monarch. The young singer obeyed, and then 
withdrew, the king only remarking, ‘* Yes, you 
can sing.’’ But this interview decided Elizabeth’s 
fate. proposal was made to her to become the 
king’s private singer, with an annuity of three 
thousand dollars secured to her for life. 
In 1772, Elizabeth’s evil fate brought her into 
contact with one of the most fascinating and most 
unprincipled men of his time—Mara, the violon- 
cellist to Prince Henry of Prussia. In vain did 
her friends warn her; in vain were anonymous 
letters sent from every part to expose the true 
character of her pretended lover; she listened 
only to the protestations of her handsome fiancé. 
On her twenty-fourth birth-day, Elizabeth laid a 
— for the royal assent to her marriage before 
rederick. The answer, which she found written 
in pencil upon the margin, was more characteristie 
than courteous ; it was—‘‘ You are a fool, and 
must be more reasonable, You shall not make 
that fellow your husband.” After repeated en- 
treaties, and the delay of half a year, Frederick 
was brought to give a most unwilling permis- 
sion. The marriage was solemnized, and now, 
in the midst of her success and honor, began the 
secret sorrows and shame of the unhappy Elizabeth 
Mara. 

She soon discovered how fatal a step she had 
taken ; her husband lavished her earnings on the 
lowest, both of his sex and her own; he was al- 
most always in a disgraceful state of intoxication ; 
and, not content with heaping every neglect on his 
patient wife, he openly reproached her with her 
want of beauty. 

Now, too, she began to experience that her 
position at court was only a gilded slavery ; for 
the king, who hated the worthless husband, made 
the innocent wife feel his anger. A request she 
made, to be allowed, on account of her health, to 


spectacles in pinch-beck frames, on which almost every stu- visit the Bohemian baths, was refused; and on 
dent in Leipsic, including Goethe himself, had written an | the edge of a 


tition her husband compelled her 





epigram. 


to present for leave to accompany him on a tour, 
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she found written in pencil by the king :—*‘ Let 
him go, but you shall remain.”’ 

Mara was furious against the king, and behaved 
most brutally to his wife, who persuaded him in 
vain to keep a prudent silence ; be complained 
loudly of Frederick’s tyranny, and even wrote 
ridiculous pamphlets upon his wrongs. 

This was, perhaps, the most miserable period 
of Madame Mara’s unhappy married life. The 
king showed his displeasure openly against her, 
and she shared the odium with which her husband 
was universally regarded ; anxiety, grief, and dis- 
tress, threw her into a dangerous fever. Just at 
this juncture, the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, 
a = admirer, almost a worshipper, of the 
** Colossus of the century,’’ as he styled Frederick, 
arrived at Berlin. Among the festivities arranged 
for the occasion was a great opera, by Tomelli, in 
which Madame Mara was to sing the principal 
part. On the morning of the day on which it was 
to be performed, it was announced that Mara was 
very ill. The king sent her a message, to the 
effect that she cull be well if she pleased, and it 
was his pleasure that she should be. She returned 
a respectful answer, saying, that she was really 
very ill. All Berlin was in commotion, and 
eagerly watched the result of a battle between 
Frederick the Great and his first singer. No 
other entertainment was arranged for the evening ; 
the king commanded the preparations to be com- 

leted. Evening approached; the director, in 
espair, hastily donned his court dress, and 
repaired to the king, to whom he represented that 
he had seen Mara; that she was really ill, and 
could not be induced to leave her bed. Frederick, 
who either really thought, or affected to believe, 
the indisposition feigned, merely said, ‘‘ Do not 
disturb yourself, she will be present ;” and, half 
an hour afterwards, one of the royal carriages, 
accompanied by eight dragoons, stopped before 
Madame Mara’s door, and the officer announced to 
the terrified servants, that he had orders to bring 
their sick mistress by force to the theatre. We 
will detail the story in Madame Mara’s own 
words to Goethe. She says :— 

‘* T rose from my sick-bed, and dressed, with the 
soldiers standing at the door of my apartment. Ill 
as I was, only thoughts of the direst revenge filled 
my soul, AsI placed the dagger of Armida in 
my girdle, I wished with all my heart that I could 
slay my pitiless tyrant with it. ‘ Yes,’ I said to 
myself, as the heavy diadem was pressed on my 
poor aching head, * yes, I will obey the tyrant ; 
{ will sing, but in such accents as he has never 
heard before; he shall listen to the terrible 
reproaches I dare not utter in words.’ In this 
mood I went to the opera; the common people 
showed their sympathy, when they saw my guard 
of dragoons, my face wet with tears, and wan with 
sickness. Some even rushed forward to rescue me, 
but they were driven back by the soldiers. The 
officer had orders to accompany me to the side- 
scene, and stand there until I was called upon the 
stage to sing my part. I felt sick unto death as I 
stood waiting, and my physician, who accompanied 
me, has since said that he feared the worst. I 
looked on the stage once, as the ballet-dancers 
swept past; it seemed to me as if they were 
dancing on my grave. Now, I had to appear; I 
sang the bravoura in a weak, trembling voice ; but 
I felt very much vexed that I could only sing so 
feebly, for ambition awoke in me, When, in the 
second act, I had to sing the ‘ Mi serame,’ I 





ured out the whole sorrow and oppression of my 
eart. I glanced at the king, and my looks and 
tones said, ‘ Tyrant, Iam here to obey your will, 
but you shall listen only to the voice of my 
agony.’ As the last piteous tones died on my 
lips, I looked round ; all was still as death. Not 
a sound escaped the audience ; they seemed as if 
they were witnessing some execution. I saw my 
power, even in my weakness; this gave me 
strength ; I felt my illness yield for the time to 
the power of melody within me. Vanity, too, 
came to my assistance; she whispered that it 
would be an eternal disgrace if I allowed the 
grand duke, who had heard of my fame in a 
foreign land, to suppose that I was not equal to 
my renown. Then came that magnificent duet, 
in which I had to address Rinaldo, * Dove corri, O 
Rinaldo? and then I raised my voice, but did not 
= forth all my power, until I had to sing those 
urning words, ‘ Vivi felice? Indegno, perfido, 
traditore!’ My audience seemed overpowered ; the 
nd duke leaned over his box, and testified his 
elight in the most evident manner. For some 
moments after I had finished, there was a breath- 
less silence, and then came the full thunder of 
applause. I was sent for to appear again, and 
receive the plaudits; but no svoner had I got 
behind the scenes, than I fell into a fainting fit. 
I was carried home, and for many days my life was 
despaired of.’”” 

Such was Madame Mara’s account of this sin- 
gular act of despotism—one worthy of Nero him- 
self. ‘* The Colossus of the age’’ certainly behaved 
like a petty tyrant to his principal singer. In 
vain she pleaded ill-health, and begged to be 
allowed to resign her honorable post ; the answer 
was always the same—‘‘ You are to remain here.” 
At length, urged by her husband, and _heart-sick 
of her slavery, she attempted to fly with him ; but 
the fugitives were discovered, and brought back 
as state prisoners. 

Frederick, who desired nothing more than 
praise from the French press, had been rather 
mortified at the view taken by the Parisian jour- 
nals of his barbarous violation of Mara’s sick- 
room ; they expressed, in the strongest terms, the 
deepest indignation at hisconduct, and the most 
heartfelt pity for the sufferer. The voice of public 
opinion, added to a secret consciousness that he 
had gone too far, determined the king to inflict no 
punishment on Madame Mara herself ; but he in- 
demnified himself for this forbearance, by making 
her husband feel the whole weight of his anger. 
The luxurious, pampered, royal musician was 
forthwith ordered to repair to Kustrin, in the ca- 
pacity of drummer to a fusilier regiment! For- 
getful of her many wrongs, the faithful wife wished 
to throw herself at the king’s feet, and heg that 
the sentence might be revoked. He would not see 
her ; and sent her a large portfolio of music, with 
the following note :—‘‘ Study these, and forget 
your good-for-nothing husband ; that is the best 
thing you can do.”’ 

The unhappy drummer wrote the most piteous 
letters to his wife ; touching her heart by com- 

laints of absence from her, which he professed to 

d unspeakably bitter; and vowing that he had 
never felt his love for her till now, that absence 
taught him how dear she was. Poor Mara, unaccus- 
tomed to words of affection, and willing to be de- 
ceived, made the most urgent efforts to obtain his 
recall, and succeeded at last, when all appeals to 
Frederick’s generosity, honor, and clemency had 











fuiled, by an appeal of a different nature, which 
was far more likely to weigh with the parsi- 
monicus monarch. She offered to purchase her 
husband's freedom with the resignation of half 
her cnnual salary; and the great hero of the 
eighteenth century was nothing loath to comply on 
these terms. 

This sacrifice, for so unworthy an object, was 
the wonder and admiration of Berlin. It ha 
pened that the first time Mara appeared Wreatinm 
was in a little opera, called “‘ The Galley Slave.”’ 
The audience applied a scene, in which the singer, 
unbinding the chains of the galley slave, was ad- 
dressed by him in these words :—*‘ Ame tendre et 
généreuse, tu brisas mes fers,’’ to their favorite 
herself. In spite of the royal prohibition, gar- 
lands, bouquets, and even costly jewellery, fell at 
her feet, as these words were pronounced. One of 
the fairest trophies of her public life was a fine 
engraving of this scene, from a sketch taken on 
the spot, by Chodowiecki. Madame Mara pre- 
served it carefully, and loved to contemplate the 
picture even to her dying day. 

At length, in 1779, after having resided at the 
Prussian court, as first singer, for nearly ten years, 
Elizabeth Mara obtained her most welcome dis- 
missal. ‘* Now,’’ she wrote to her friends, ‘‘ the 
imprisoned bird is let loose, and can fly every- 
where.”? She went to Vienna, where an incident 
occurred, of which she always spoke as the most 
gratifying and exciting she had ever known. We 
will give the full particulars of an example of the 
power of harmony, only equalled by the story in 
Holy Writ, of that sweet singer of Israel, who 
charmed by his melody the gloomy demon from 
his royal master. 

Count S——, a powerful Hungarian noble, had 
lost, under the most distressing circumstances, his 
anly child, a beautiful girl, who was on the eve of 
marriage. Although two years had elapsed since 
this bereavement, the unhappy father remained in 
the most melancholy condition, From the hour 
when he had looked his last on the dead body of 
his child, he had remained in the same room, 
shedding no tears, and uttering no complaints, but 
in a speechless melancholy and despair. The 
most celebrated physicians had been consulted, 
and every means which could be thought of used, 
to awaken Count S from his lethargy of grief ; 
but all was in vain; and his medical attendants 
at length despaired of his recovery. Most fortu- 
nately, a member of the sufferer’s family had heard 
Mara sing, and entertained a firm belief, that if 
any sound on earth could reach the heart which 
was already buried in his daughter's grave ; that 
voice, which seemed more like that of an angel 
than of a human being, would have power. The 
other relatives, though hoping little from the ex- 
periment, yielded to the solicitations of this san- 
guine friend, and every arrangement was made to 
give full effect to the singer. An ante-room, 
opening into that where the count sat, was 
prepared. The choir for an oratorio was placed in 
concealed gallery; Mara alone s in the 
foreground, yet in such a position that she could 
not be seen in the next room, which was hung with 
black, and a faint shadowy twilight only admitted, 
excepting a few golden rays from a small lamp, 
which burned in a niche before a beautiful Ma- 
donna. Suddenly, upon the solitude and silence 
of that sick-room, there broke a wonderful har- 
mony. Elizabeth had chosen Handel's ‘* Mes- 
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singular circumstances under which she was to 
exert her talents. At first, the music and that 
heavenly voice all seemed to be unheeded ; but, 
by degrees, the desolate parent raised himself on 
his couch, and glanced with earnest longing 
towards the spot whence those soul-moving sounds 
proceeded. At length, when Mara sang those 
words—‘‘ Look and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow,” she appeared inspired hy 
the sympathy she felt; and the relatives of the 
count, who listened with beating hearts, could not 
restrain their tears. Nor did these alone bear 
witness to the singer’s power; heavy sighs es- 
caped the sufferer—large tears stood in those eyes 
which the very extremity of grief itself had long 
forbidden to weep. Crossing the room with feeble 
steps, he prostrated himself before the image of 
that Heavenly One, who “ bore all our grie‘s: ” 
and when the full choir ‘oined i1 the halleluj h 
chorus, his voice of praise and thanksgiving 
mingled with those strains. The recovery was 
not only complete, but lasting, and was at the 
time the marvel of Germany. 

In 1784, she again visited England, where she 
had not been since, as an ugly sickly child, she 
was despised for her excessive plainness. Now, 
however, full justice was done her, and she was 
welcomed as the queen of song. George III. and 
his -graceless son were at least agreed in their 
admiration of Mara’s voice. During her stay in 
England, those bonds which she had twelve years 
before so eagerly embraced, and found such gullirg 
fetters, were broken, and she separated froin her 
worthless husband, pensioning him off so amply as 
to satisfy the selfish debauchee. 

After this separation, her days were calm, if not 
happy. She retired early from public life, and 
settled at Reval, where, on her eighty-third birth- 
day, she received a copy of verses from Ciethe, 
who, on the same day sixty years before, had, as 
a student at Leipsic, sung her praises as Made- 
moiselle Schmahling. 

Madame Mara died at Reval, on the 20th of 
January, 1833, having nearly completed her eighty- 
fifth year. 





Auas for human reason ! all is change, 
Ceaseless and strange ; 

All ages form new systems, leaving heirs 
To cancel theirs ; 

The future will but imitate the past ; 

And instability alone will last. 


Is there no compass, then, by which to steer 
This erring sphere? 
No tie that may indissolubly bind 
To God, mankind ? 
No code that may defy Time’s sharpest tooth ? 
No fixed, immutable, unerring truth ? 


There is! there is ! One primitive and sure ; 
Religion pure, 

Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes, 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span ; 

The love of God displayed in love of man. 


This is the Christian’s faith when rightly read ; 
Oh ! may it spread, 

Till earth redeemed from every hateful leaven 
Makes peace with Heaven ; 

Below one blessed brotherhood of love, 

One Father—worshipped with one voice—above ! 





siah,” and took her place, deeply moved with the 


Horace Smith. 
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BOOK XII, CONTINUED.—CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue chiefs of the Blue party went in state from 
Lansmere Park ; the two candidates in open car- 
riages, each attended with his proposer and sec- 
onder, Other carriages were devoted to Harley 
and Levy, and the principal members of the com- 
mittee. Riccabocea was seized with a fit of mel- 
ancholy or cynicism, and declined to join the 
procession. But just before they started, as all 
were assembling without the front door, the post- 
man arrived with his welcome bag. There were 
letters for Harley, some for Levy, many for Eger- 
ton, and one for Randal Leslie. 

Levy,soon hurrying over his own correspondence, 
looked, in the familiar freedom wherewith he 
usually treated his particular friends, over Ran- 
dal’s shoulder. 

‘* From the squire?” said he. ‘Ah, he has 
written at last! What made him delay so long? 
Hope he relieves your mind?’ 

** Yes,”’ cried Randal, giving way to a joy that 
rarely lighted up his close and secret countenance 
—‘‘ yes, he does not write from Hazeldean—not 
there when my letter arrived—in London—could 
not rest at the hall—the place reminded him too 
much of Frank—went again to town, on the re- 
ceipt of my first letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage, to see after his son, and take up 
some money to pay off his post-obit. Read what 
he says.’’—‘‘ So while I was about a mo! e— 
(never did I guess that I should be the man to 
encumber the Hazeldean estate)—I thought I 
might as well add £20,000 as £10,000 to the 
totul. Why should you he indebted at all to 
that Baron Levy? Don’t have dealings with 
money-lenders. Your grandmother was a Hazel- 
dean ; and from a Hazeldean you shall have the 
whole sum required in advance for those Rood 
lands—good light soil some of them. As to re- 
payment, we ‘ll talk of that later. If Frank and I 
come together again, as we did of old, why, my 
estates will be his some my 4 and he ‘II not grudge 
the mortgage, so fond as he always was of you; 
and if we don’t come together, what do I care for 
hundreds or thousands, either more or less? So, 
I shall be down at Lansmere the day after to-mor- 
row, just in the thick of your polling. Beat the 
manufacturer, my boy, and stick up for the land. 
Tell Levy to have all ready. I shall bring the 
money down in good bank-notes, and a brace of 
pistols in my coat-pocket to take care of them, in 
case robbers get scent of the notes and attack me 
on the road, as they once did my grandfather. A 
Lansmere election puts one in mind of pistols. I 
once fought a duel with an officer in his majesty’s 
service, R. N., and had a ball lodged in my right 
shoulder, on account of an election at Lansmere ; 
but I have forgiven Audley his share in that 
transaction. Remember me to him kindly, Don’t 
get into a duel yourself; but I suppose manufac- 
turers don’t fight ; not that I blame them for that 
—far from it.” 

The letter then ran on to express surprise, and 
hazard conjecture, as to the wealthy marriage 
which Randal had announced as a pleasing sur. 
prise to the squire, ‘‘ It could not be Miss Stick- 
torights !”” 

** Well,”’ said Levy, returning the letter, ‘* you 
must have written as cleverly as you talk, or the 
squire is a booby indeed.”’ 
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Randal smiled, pocketed his letter, and, re- 
sponding to the impatient ‘call of his proposer, 
sprang lightly into the carriage. 

Harley, too, seemed pleased with the letters 
delivered to himself, and now joined Levy, as the 
candidates drove slowly off. 

‘* Has not Mr. Leslie received from the squire 
an answer to that letter of which you informed 
me?”’ 

** Yes, my lord, the squire will be here to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“To-morrow? Thank you for apprizing me; 
his rooms shall be oneal” _—" 

‘* T suppose he will only stay to see Leslie and 
myself, and pay the money.” 

‘‘ Aha! Pay the money. Is it so, then?’’ 

‘‘Twice the sum, and, it seems, as a gift, 
which Leslie only asked asa loan. Really, my lord, 
Mr. Leslie is a very clever man; and though I am 
at your commands, I should not like to injure him, 
with such matrimonial prospects. He could be a 
very powerful enemy ; and, if he succeed in Par- 
liament, still more so.”’ 

‘¢ Baron, these gentlemen are waiting for you. 
I will follow by myself.” 


CHAPTER XXv. 


In the centre of the raised platform in the town- 
hall sat the mayor. On either hand of that dig- 
nitary now appeared the candidates of the respect- 
ive parties. To his right, Audley Egerton and 
Leslie ; to his left, Dick Avenel and Leonard. 
The place was as full as it could. hold. Rows of 
grimy faces peeped in, even from the upper 
windows outside the building. The contest was 
one that created intense interest, not only from 
public yn ae but local passions. Dick Av- 
enel, the son of a small tradesman, standing 
against the Right Honorable Audley Egerton, the 
choice of the powerful Lansmere aristocratic party 
—standing, too, with his nephew by his side— 
taking, as he himself was wont to say, ‘ the tar- 
nation Blue Bull by both its oligarchical horns !” 
There was a pluck and gallantry in the very impu- 
dence of the attempt to convert the important 
borough—for one member of which a great earl 
had hitherto striven, ‘‘ with labor dire and weary 
woe’’—into two family seats for the house of 
Avenel and the triumph of the Capelocracy. 

This alone would Soon excited all the spare 
passions of a country borough ; but, besides this, 
there was the curiosity that attached to the long- 
deferred public appearance of a candidate so re- 
nowned as the ex-minister—a man whose career 
had commenced with his success at Lansmere, and 
who now, amidst the popular tempest that scat- 
tered his colleagues, sought to refit his vessel in 
the same harbor from which it had first put forth. 
New generations had grown up since the name of 
Audley Egerton had first fluttered the dovecotes 
in that Corioli. The questions that had then 
seemed so important, were, for the most part, 
settled and at rest. But those present who re- 
membered Egerton in the former day, were struck 
to see how the same characteristics of bearing and 
aspect which had distinguished his early youth, 
revived their interest in the mature and celebrated 
man. Ashe stood up for a few moments, before 
he took his seat beside the mayor, glancing over 











the assembly, with its uproar of cheers and hisses, 
there was the same stately erectness of form and 


steadfastness of look—the same indefinable and | j 


mysterious dignity of externals, that imposed re- 
spect, confirmed esteem, or stilled dislike. The 
hisses involuntarily ceased. 

The preliminary proceedings over, the proposers 
and seconders commenced their office. 

Audley was proposed, of course, by the crack 
man of the party—a gentleman who lived on his 
means in a white house in the High Street—had 
received a university education, and was a cadet 
of a ‘County Family.” This gentleman — 
much about the constitution, something about 
Greece and Rome—compared Egerton with Wil- 
liam Pitt, also with Aristides; and sat down, 
after an oration esteemed classical by the few, and 
pronounced prosy by the many. Audley’s seconder, 
a burly po important malister, struck a bolder 
key. He dwelt largely upon the necessity of 
boing represented by gentlemen of wealth and rank, 
and not by “ upstarts and adventurers. (Cheers 
and groans.) king at the candidates on the 
other side, it was an insult to the respectability 
of Lansmere to suppose its constituents could elect 
a man who had no pretensions whatever to their 
notice, except that he had once been a little boy 
in the town in which his father kept a shop—and 
a very noisy, turbulent, dirty little boy he was !”’ 
Dick smoothed his spotless shirt-front, and looked 
daggers, while the Blues laughed heartily, and the 
Yellows cried ‘**Shame!’’ ‘As for the other 
candidate on the same side, he (the maltster) had 
—— to say against him. He was, no doubt, 
seduced into presumption by his uncle and his own 
inexperience. It was said that that candidate, 
Mr. Fairfield, was an author and a poet ; if so, he 
was unknown to fame, for no bookseller in the 
town had ever even heard of Mr. Fairfield’s works. 
Then it was replied, Mr. Fairfield had written under 
another name. What would that prove? Either 
that he was ashamed of his name, or that the 
works did him no credit. For his part, he (the 
maltster) was an Englishman; he did not like 
anonymous scribblers; there was something not 
right in whatever was concealed. A man should 
never be afraid to put his name to what he 
wrote. But, grant that Mr. Fairfield was a great 
author and a great poet, what the borough of Lans- 
mere wanted was, nota member who would pass 
his time in writing sonnets to Peggy or Moggy, 
but a practical man of business—a statesman— 
such a man as Mr. Audley Fgerton—a gentleman 
of ancient birth, high standing, and princely for- 
tune. The member for such a place as Lansmere 
should have a proper degree of wealth.” (‘* Hear, 
hear,”’ from the hundred and fifty hesitators, who 
all stood in a row at the bottom of the hall; and 
‘*Gammon!”’ ‘ Stuff!’ from some revolutionary, 
but incorruptible Yellows.) Still the allusion to 
Kgerton’s private fortune had considerable effect 
with a bulk of the audience, and the maltster was 
much cheered on concluding. Mr. Avenel’s pro- 
poser and seconder—the one a large grocer, the 
other a proprietor of a new shop for ticketed prints, 
shawls, blankets, and counte es (a man who, 
as he boasted, dealt with the people for ready 
money, and no mistake—at least none that he 
ever rectified)—next followed. Both said much 
the same thing. Mr. Avenel had made his fortune 
by honest industry—was a fellow townsman—must 
know the interest of the town better than strangers 
—upright public principles—never fawn on gov- 
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ernments—would see that the people had their 
a and cut down army, navy, and all other 
jobs of a corrupt aristocracy, &., &c., &e. Randal 
Leslie’s proposer, a captain on half-pay, undertook 
a long defence of army and navy, from the unpat- 
riotic aspersions of the preceding speakers; 
which defence diverted him Ron the ae praise of 
Randal, until cries of ‘‘ Cut it short,’’ recalled him 
to that subject ; and then the topics he selected for 
eulogium were “ amiability of character, so con- 
spicuous in the urbane manners of his young 
friend ;”’—*‘ coincidence in the opinions of that 
illustrious statesman with whom he was con- 
joined ;’’—*‘ early tuition in the best principles— 
only fault, youth—and that was a fault which 
would diminish every day.’’ Randal’s seconder 
was a bluff yeoman, an out-voter of weight with 
the agricultural electors. He was too straight- 
forward by half—adverted to Audley Egerton’s 
early desertion-of questions espoused by the landed 
interest—hoped he had had enough of the large 
towns; and he (the yeoman) was ready to forgive 
and forget, but trusted that there would be no 
chance of burning their member again in effigy. 
As to the young gentleman, whose nomination he 
had the pleasure to second—did not know much 
about him ; but the Leslies were an old family in 
the neighboring county, and Mr. Leslie said he 
was nearly related to Squire Hazeldean—as good a 
man as ever stood upon shoe-leather. He (the yeo- 
man) liked a good breed in sheep and bullocks ; 
and a good breed in men he supposed was the same 
thing. He (the yeoman) was not for abuses—he 
was for king and constitution. He should have no 
objection, for instance, to have tithes lowered, and 
the malt-tax repealed—not the least objection. 
Mr. Leslie seemed to him a likely young chap, and 
uncommon well-spoken ; and, on the whole, for 
aught he (the yeoman) could see, would do quite as 
well in Parliament as nine-tenths of the gentlemen 
sent there. The yeoman sat down, little cheered 
by the Blues—much by the Yellows—and with a 
dim consciousness that somehow or other he had 
rather damaged than not the cause of the party he 
had been chosen to advocate. Leonard was not 
particularly fortunate in his proposer—a youngish 
gentleman—who, having tried various callings, 
with signal unsuccess, had come into a small in- 
dependence, and set up for a literary character. 
This gentleman undertook the defence of poets, as 
the half-pay captain had undertaken that of the 
amy and navy ; and after a dozen sentences spoken 
through the nose, about the ‘* moonlight of exist- 
ence,” and ‘‘ the oasis in the desert,’’ suddenly 
broke down, to the satisfaction of his impatient 
listeners. This failure was, however, redeemed by 
Leonard’s seconder—a master tailor—a practised 
speaker, and an earnest thinking ey 
liking, and warmly admiring, Leonard Fairfield. 
His opinions were delivered with brief simplicity, 
and accompanied by expressions of trust in Leon- 
ard’s talents and honesty, that were effective, be- 
cause expressed with feeling. 

These preparatory orations over, a dead silence 
succeeded, and Audley Egerton arose. 

At the first few sentences, all felt they were in 
the presence of one accustomed to command atten- 
tion, and to give to opinions the weight of recog- 
nized authority. The slowness of the measured 
accents, the composure of the manly aspect, the 
decorum of the simple gestures—all bespoke and 
all became the minister of a great empire, who had 





less agitated assemblies by impassioned eloquence, 
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than compelled their silent respect to the views of 
sagacity and experience. But what might have 
been formal and didactic in another, was relieved 
in Egerton by that air, tone, bearing of gentleman, 
which have a charm for the most plebeian audience. 
He had eminently these attributes in private life ; 
but they became far more conspicuous whenever 
he had to appear in public. The ‘ senatorius 
decor’? seemed a phrase coined for him. 


Audley commenced with notice of his adversaries | i 


in that language of high courtesy which is so 
becoming to superior station, and which augurs 
better for victory than the most pointed diatribes 
of hostile declamation. Inclining his head towards 
Avenel, he expressed regret that he should be op- 
set by a gentleman whose birth naturally en- 

eared him to the town, of which he was a distin- 
guished native, and whose honorable ambition was 
in itself a proof of the admirable nature of that 
constitution, which admitted the lowliest to rise 
to its distinctions, while it compelled the loftiest 
to labor and compete for those which were the 
most coveted, because they were derived from 
the trust of their countrymen, and — by the 
duties which the sense of responsibility entailed. 
He paid a ing but generous compliment to the 
reputed abilities of Leonard Fairfield ; and, allud- 
ing with appropriate grace to the interest he had 
ever taken in the success of youth striving for place 
in the van of the new generation that marched on 
to replace the old, he implied that he did not con- 
sider Leonard as opposed to himself, but rather as 
an emulous competitor for a worthy prize with his 
*‘ own young and valued friend, Mr. Randal Les- 
lie.” ** They are happy at their years !”’ said the 
statesman, with a certain pathos. ‘ In the future 
they see nothing to fear, in the past they have 
nothing to defend. It is not so with me.” And 
then, passing on to the vague insinuations or bolder 
charges against himself and his policy preferred by 
the preceding speakers, Audley gathered himself 
up, and paused; for his eye here rested on the 
reporters seated round the table just below him ; 
and he recognized faces not unfamiliar to his recol- 
lection when metropolitan assemblies had hung on 
the words, which fell from lips then privileged to 
advise their king. And involuntarily it occurred 
to the ex-minister to escape altogether from this 
contracted audience—this election, with all its 
associations of pain—and address himself wholly 
to the vast ond invisible public, to which those 
reporters would transmit his ideas. At this 
thought his whole manner gradually changed. 
His eye became fixed on the fartherest verge of 
the crowd ; his tones grew more solemn in their 
deep and sonorous swell. He began to review and 
to vindicate his whole political life. He spoke of 
the measures he had aided to pass—of his part in 
the laws which now ruled the land. He touched 
lightly, but with pride, on the services he had 
rendered to the opinions he had represented. He 
alluded to his neglect of his own private fortunes ; 
but in what detail, however minute, in the public 
business committed to his charge, could even an 
enemy accuse him of neglect? The allusion was 
no doubt intended to prepare the public for the 
news, that the wealth of Audley Egerton was gone. 
Finally, he came to the questions that then agi- 
tated the day; and made a general but masterly 
exposition of the policy which, under the changes 
. foresaw, he should recommend his party to 
adopt. 


Spoken to the motley assembly in that town-hall, 


Audley’s speech extended to a circle of interests 
too wide for their sympathy. But that assembly 
he heeded not—he forgot it. The reporters under- 
stood him, as their flying pens followed words 
which they presumed neither to correct nor to 
abridge. Audley’s speech was addressed to the 
nation :—the speech of a man in whom the nation 
yet recognized a chief—desiring to clear all mis- 
eno from his past career—calculating, 
if life were spared to him, on destinies higher than 
he had yet fulfilled—issuing a manifesto of princi- 

les to Be carried later into power, and planting a 

anner round which the divided sections of a 
broken host might yet rally for battle and for con- 
quest. Or perhaps, in the deeps of his heart (not 
even comprehended by reporters, nor to be divined 
by the public), the uncertainty of life was more 
felt than the hope of ambition ; and the statesman 
desired to leave behind him one full vindication 
of that public integrity and honor, on which, at 
least, his conscience acknowledged not a stain. 
‘* For more than twenty years,’’ said Audley, in 
conclusion, ‘‘I have known no day in which I 
have not lived for my country. I may at times 
have opposed the wish of the ae gag may oppose 
it now—but, so far as I can form a judgment, only 
because I prefer their welfare to their wish. And 
if—as I believe—there have been occasions on 
which, as one amongst men more renowned, I 
have amended the laws of England—confirmed her 
safety, extended her commerce, upheld her honor 
—I leave the rest to the censure of my enemies, 
and (his voice trembled) to the charity of my 
friends.’’ 

Before the cheers that greeted the close of this 
speech were over, Richard Avenel arose. What 
is called “* the more respectable part’’ of an audi- 
ence—viz., the better educated and better clad, 
even on the Yellow side of the question—winced a 
little for the credit of their native borough, when 
they contemplated the candidate pitted against the 
Great Commoner, whose lofty presence still filled 
the eye, and whose majestic tones yet sounded in 
the ear. But the vast majority on both sides, 
Blue and Yellow, hailed the rise of Dick Avenel 
as a relief to what, while it had awed their atten- 
tion, had rather strained their faculties. The 
Yellows cheered and the Blues groaned; there 
was a tumultuous din of voices, and a reel to and 
fro of the whole excited mass of unwashed faces 
and brawny shoulders. But Dick had as much 
pluck as Audley himself; and by degrees his pluck 
and his handsome features, and the curiosity to 
hear what he had to say, obtained him a hearing ; 
and that hearing, Dick having once got, he con- 
trived to keep. His self-confidence was backed by 
a grudge against Egerton that mounted to the ele- 
vation of malignity. He had armed himself for 
this occasion with an arsenal of quotations from 
Audley’s speeches, taken out of Hansard’s Debates ; 
and, garbling these texts in the unfairest and most 
ingenious manner, he contrived to split consisten- 
cy into such fragments of inconsistency—to cut so 
many harmless sentences into such unpopular, ar- 
bitrary, tyrannical segments of doctrine—that he 
made a very pretty case against the enlightened 
and incorruptible Egerton, as shuffler and trimmer, 
defender of jobs, and eulogist of Manchester mas- 
sacres, &c. &c. And all told the more because it 
seemed courted and provoked by the ex-minister’s 
elaborate vindication of himself. Having thus, as 





he declared, “ a convicted the right 
honorable gentleman out of his own mouth,”’ Dick 
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considered himself at liberty to diverge into what 
he termed the just indignation of a freeborn Briton ; 
in other words, into every variety of ‘abuse which 
bad taste could supply to acrimonious feeling. But 
he did it so roundly and dauntlessly, in such true 
hustings style, that forthe moment, at least, he 
carried the bulk of the crowd along with him suffi- 
ciently to bear down all the resentful murmurs of 
the Blue Committee men, and the abashed shakes 
of the head with which the more aristocratic and 
well-bred among the Yellows signified to each other 
that they were heartily ashamed of their candidate. 
Dick concluded with an emphatic declaration that 
the right honorable gentleman’s day was gone by ; 
that the people had been pillaged and plundered 
enough by pompous redtapists, who only thought 
of their salaries, and never went to their offices ex- 
cept to waste the pens, ink, and paper which they 
did not pay for; that the right honorable gentle- 
man had boasted he had served his country for 
twenty Fae at his country! He should 
have said served herout ! (Much laughter.) Pretty 
mess his country was in now. In short, for twent 

years the right honorable gentleman had put his 
hands into his country’s pockets. ‘* And I ask you,”’ 
bawled Dick, ‘* whether any of you are a bit the 
better for all that he has taken out of them ?’”’ The 





hundred and fifty hesitators shook heads. ‘* Noa, 
that we bea’nt!’’ cried the hundred and fifty dolo- | 
rously. ‘* You hear Tue Prorte!” said Dick, | 
turning majestically to Egerton, who, with his| 
arms fulded on his breast, and his upper lip slightly | 
curved, sat like ** Atlas unremoved.’’—** You hear | 
Tue Porte! They condemn you, and the whole | 
set of you. I repeat here what I once vowed on a | 
less public occasion— As sure as my name is| 
Richard Avenel, you shall smart for’—(Dick hes- | 
itated)—smart for your contempt of the just rights, | 
honest claims, and enlightened aspirations of your | 
indignant countrymen. ‘Ihe schoolmaster is abroad, | 
and the British ion is aroused !” 

Dick sat down. The curve of contempt had 
passed from Egerton’s lip ;—at the name of Ave- 
nel, thus harshly spoken, he had suddenly shaded 
his face with his hand, 

But Randal Leslie next arose, and Audley 
slowly raised his eyes, and looked towards his pro- 
tégé with an expression of kindly interest. What 
better debit could there be for a young man warmly 
attached to an eminent patron, who had been 
coarsely assailed—for a political aspirant, vindi- 
cating the principles which that patron repre- 
sented? The Blues, palpitating with indignant 
excitement, all prepared to cheer every sentence 
that could embody their sense of outrage—even the 
meanest amongst the Yellows, now that Dick had 
concluded, were dimly aware that their orator had 
laid himself terribly open, and richly deserved 
(more especially from the friend and kinsman of 
Audley Egerton) whatever punishing retort could 
vibrate from the heart of a man to the tongue of 
an orator. A better opportunity for an honest 
young debiitant could not exist ;—a more disagree- 
able, annoying, perplexing, unmanageable oppor- 
tunity, for Randal Leslie, the malice of the Fates 
could not have contrived. How could he attack 
Dick Avenel ;—he who counted upon Dick Ave- 
nel to win his election? How could Ne exasperate 
the Yellows, when Dick’s solemn injunction had 
been—*‘ Say nothing to make the Yellows not 
vote for you!’’? How could he identify himself 
with Egerton’s policy, when it was his own policy 





to make his opponents believe him an unpre- 
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judiced, sensible youth, who would come all 
right and all Yellow one of these days? Demos- 
thenes himself would have had a sore throat, worse 
than when he swallowed the golden cup of Harpa- 
lus, had Demosthenes been placed in so onal a 
fix. Therefore Randal Leslie may well be excused 
if he stammered and boggled—if he was appalled 
by acheer when he said a word in vindication of 
Egerton—and looked cringing and pitiful when he 
sneaked out a counter civility to Dick. The Blues 
were sadly disappointed—damped; the Yellows 
smirked and took Sot. Audley Egerton’s brows 
darkened. Harley, who was on the platform, 
half seen behind the front row, a quiet listener, 
bent over and whispered drily to Audley—‘* You 
should have given a Jesson beforehand to your 
clever young friend. His affection for you over- 
powers him!” 

Audley made no rejoinder, but tore a leaf out 
of his pocket-book, and wrote in pencil these 
words—*‘ Say that you may well feel embarrassed 
how to reply to Mr. Avenel, because I had espec- 
ially requested you not to be provoked to one an- 
gry expression against a gentleman whose father 
and brother-in-law gave the majority of two by 
which I gained my first seat in Parliament ;—then 
plunge at once into general politics.” He placed 
this paper in Randal’s hand, just as that unhappy 
young inan was on the point of a thorough break- 
down. Randal paused, took breath, read the 
words attentively, and, amidst a general titter, his 
presence of mind returned to him—he saw a way 
out of the scrape—collected himself—suddenly 
raised his head—and, in tones unexpectedly firm 
and fluent, enlarged on the text afforded to him— 
enlarged so well that he took the audience by sur- 
prise—pleased the Blues by an evidence of Aud- 
ley’s generosity—and touched the Yellows by so 
affectionate a deference to the family of their two 
candidates. ‘Then the speaker was enabled to 


‘come at once to the topics on which he had elabo- 


rately prepared himself, and delivered a set ha- 
rangue—very artfully put together—temporizing, 
it is true, and trimming, but full of what-would 
have been called admirable tact and discretion in 
an old stager who did not want to commit himself 
to anybody or toanything. On the whole, the dis- 
play became creditable, at least as an evidence of 
thoughtful reserve, rare in a man s0 young—too 
refining and scholastic for oratory, but a very good 
essay—upon both sides of the question. Randal 
wiped his pale forehead and sat down, cheered, es- 
— by the lawyers present, and self-contented. 

t was now Leonard's turn to speak. Keenly 
nervous, as men of the literary temperament are 
constitutionally shy, his voice trembled as he be- 
gan. But he trusted, unconsciously, less to his in- 
tellect than his warm heart and noble temper—and 
the warm heart prompted his words, and the noble 
temper gradually dignified his manner. He took 
advantage of the sentences which Audley had put 
into Randal’s mouth, in order to efface the impres- 
sion made by his uncle’s rude assault. ‘* Would 
that the right honorable gentleman had himself 
made that generous and ciiscting allusion to the 
services which he had deigned to remember, for, 
in that case, he (Leonard) was confident that Mr. 
Avenel would have lost all the bitterness which 
political contest was apt to engender in proportion 
to the earnestness with which political opinions 
were entertained. Happy it was when some such 
milder sentiment as that which Mr. Egerton bad 
instructed Mr. Leslie to convey, preceded the 
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sharp encounter, and reminded antagonists, as 
Mr. Leslie had so emphatically done, that every 
shield had two sides, and that it was possible to 
maintain the one side to be golden, without deny- 
ing the truth of the champion who asserted the 
other side to be silver.” Then, without appearing 
to throw over his uncle, the young speaker con- 
trived to insinuate an apology on his uncle’s behalf, 
with such exquisite grace and good feeling, that 
he was loudly cheered by both parties; and even 
Dick did not venture to utter the dissent which 
struggled to his lips. 

But if Leonard dealt thus respectfully with 
Egerton, he had no such inducements to spare 
Randal Leslie. With the intuitive penetration of 
minds accustomed to analyze character and inves- 
tigate human nature, he detected the varnished 
insincerity of Randal’s artful address. His color 
rose—his voice swelled—his fancy began to play, 
and his wit to sparkle—when he came to take to 
_ his younger antagonist’s rhetorical mosaic. 

e exposed the falsehood of its affected modera- 
tion—he tore into shreds the veil of words, with 
their motley woof of yellow and blue—and showed 
that not a single conviction could be discovered 
behind it. ‘*Mr. Leslie’s speech,” said he, 
‘* puts me in mind of a ferry-boat ; it seems made 
for no purpose but to go from one side to the 
other.’ The simile hit the truth so exactly, that 
it was received with a roar of laughter; even 
Egerton smiled. ‘‘ For myself,’’ concluded Leon- 
ard, as he summed up his unsparing analysis, ‘ I 
am new to party warfare; yet if 1 were not op- 
posing Mr. Leslie as a candidate for your suffrages, 
if I were but one of the electors—belonging as I 
do to the people by my condition and my labors— 
I should feel that he is one of those politicians in 
whom the welfare, the honor, the moral elevation 
of the people, find no fitting representative.” 

Leonard sat down amidst great applause, and 
after a speech that raised the Yellows in their own 
estimation, and materially damaged Randal Leslie 
in the eyes of the Blues. Randal felt this, with 
a writhing of the heart, though a sneer on the 
lips. He glanced furtively towards Dick Avenel, on 
whom, after all, his election, in spite of the Blues, 
might depend. Dick answered the furtive glance 
by an encouraging wink. Randal turned to Eger- 
ton, and whispered to him—‘‘ How I wish I had 
had more practice in speaking, so that I could 
have done you more justice !”’ 

‘“* Thank you, Leslie ; Mr. Fairfield has supplied 
any omission of yours, as far as I am concerned. 
And you should excuse him for his attack on your- 
self, because it may serve to convince you where 
your fault as a speaker lies.”’ 

** Where?”’ asked Leslie, with jealous sullen- 
ness. 

‘In not believing a single word that you say,” 
answered Egerton, very dryly ; and then turning 
away, he said aloud to his proposer, and with a 
slight sigh, ‘Mr. Avenel may be proud of his 
nephew! I wish that young man were on our 
side ; I could train him into a great debater.’’ 

And now the proceedings were about to termi- 
nate with a show of hands, when a tall, brawny 
elector in the middle of the hall suddenly arose, 
and said he had some questions to put. A thrill 
ran through the omnes, for this elector was the 
demagogue of the Yellows—a fellow whom it was 
impossible to put down—a capital speaker, with 
lungs of brass ‘* 1 shall be very short,”’ said the 
demagogue. And therewith, under the shape of 








questions to the two Blue candidates, he commenced 
a most furious onslaught on the Earl of Lansmere, 
and the earl’s son, Lord L’Estrange, accusing the 
last of the grossest intimidation and corruption, and 
citing instances thereof in the presence of various 
electors in Fish Lane and the Back Slums, who had 
been turned from Yellow promises by the base arts 
of Blue aristocracy, represented in the person of 
the noble lord, whom he now dared to reply. The 
orator paused, and Harley suddenly passed into 
the front of the platform, in token that he accepted 
the ungracious invitation. Great as had been the 
curiosity to hear Audley Egerton, yet greater, if 
possible, was the curiosity to hear Lord L’Estrange. 
Absent from the place for so many years—heir to 
such immense possessions—with a vague reputa- 
tion for talents that he had never proved—strange, 
indeed, if Blue and Yellow had not strained their 
ears and hushed their breaths to listen. 

It is said that the poet is born, and the orator 
made—a saying only partially true. Some men 
have been made poets, and some men have been 
born orators. Most probably Harley L’Estrange 
had hitherto never spoken in public, and he had 
not now spoken five minutes before all the pas- 
sions and humors of the assembly were as much 
under his command as the keys of the instrument 
are under the hand of the musician. He had 
taken from nature a voice capable of infinite vari- 
ety of modulation, a countenance of the most 
flexible play of expression; and he was keenly 
alive (as profound humorists are) equally to the 
ludicrous and the graver side of everything pre- 
sented to his vigorous understanding. Leonard 
had the eloquence of a age seg | Egerton that 
of a parliamentary debater. But Harley had the 
rarer gift of eloquence in itself, apart from the 
matter it conveys or adorns—that gift which De- 
mosthenes meant by his triple requisite of an 
orator, which has been improperly translated 
‘*action,”’ but means in reality ‘‘ the acting’’— 
“the stage-play.” Both Leonard and Audley 
spoke well, from the good sense which their 
speeches contained ; but Harley could have talked 
nonsense, and made it more effective than sense— 
even as a Kemble or Macready could produce 
effects from the trash talked by “The Stranger,” 
which your merely accomplished performer would 
fail to extract from the beauties of Hamlet. The 
art of oratory, indeed, is allied more closely to that 
of the drama than to any other; and throughout 
Harley’s whole nature there ran, as the reader 
may have noted (though quite unconsciously to. 
Harley himself), a tendency towards that concen- 
tration of thought, action, and circumstance, on a 
single purpose, which makes the world form itself 
into a stage, and gathers various and scattered 
agencies into the symmetry and compactness of a 
drama. This tendency, though it often produces 
effects that appear artificially theatrical, is not 
uncommon with persons the most genuine and 
single-minded. It is, indeed, the natural inclina- 
tion of quick energies springing from warm emo- 
tions. Hence the very history of nations in their 
fresh, vigorous, half-civilized youth, always shapes 
itself into dramatic forms, while, as the exercise 
of sober reason expands with civilization to the 
injury of the livelier faculties, and more intuitive 
impulses, people look to the dramatic form of 
expression, whether in thought or in action, as if 
it were the antidote to truth, instead of being its 
abstract and essence. 

But to return from this long and somewhat 
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metaphysical digression, whatever might be the 
cause why Harley L’Estrange spoke so wonder- 
fully well, there could be no doubt that wonder- 
fully well he did speak. He turned the dema- 
gogue and his attack into the most felicitous 
ridicule, and yet with the most genial good hu- 
mor; described that virtuous gentleman’s adven- 
tures in search of corrdption through the pure 
regions of Fish Lane and the Back Slums ; and 
then summed up the evidences on which the 
demagogue had founded his charge, with a humor 
so caustic and original that the audience were 
convulsed with laughter. From laughter Harley 
hurried his audience almost to the pathos of tears 
—for he spoke of the insinuations against his 
father, so that every son and every father in the 
assembly felt moved as at the voice of nature. 

A turn in a sentence, and a new emotion seized 
the assembly. Harley was identifying himself 
with the Lansmere electors. He spoke of his pride 
in being a Lansmere man, and all the Lansmere 
electors suddenly felt proud of him. He talked 
with familiar kindness of old friends, remembered 
in his schoolboy holidays, rejoicing to find so many 
alive and prospering. He had a felicitous word to 
each, 

‘* Dear old Lansmere !’’ said he, and the simple 
exclamation won him the hearts of all. In fine, 
when he paused, as if to retire, it was amidst a 
storm of acclamation. Audley grasped his hand, 
and whispered—*I am the only one here not 
surprised, Harley. Now you have discovered your 

wers, never again let them slumber. What a 
ife may be yours if you no longer waste it!”’ 
Harley extricated his hand, and his eye glittered. 
He made a sign that he had more to say, and the 
. luuse was hushed. ‘* My right honorable friend 
chides me for the years that I have wasted. True ; 
my years have been wasted, no matter how nor 
wherefore! But his /—how have they been spent? 
in such devotion to the public that they who 
know him not as I do, have said that he had not 
one feeling left to spare to the obscurer duties and 
more limited affections, by which men of ordinary 
talents and humble minds rivet the links of that 
social order which it is the august destiny of 
stutesmen-—like him who now sits heside me—to 
cherish and defend. But, for my part, I think 
that there is no being so dangerous as the solemn 
hypocrite, who, because he drills his cold nature 
into serving mechanically some conventional ab- 
straction—whether he calls it ‘ the constitution’ 
or ‘the public’-—holds himself dispensed from 
whatever, in the warm blood of private life, wins 
attachment to goodness, and confidence to truth. 
Let others, then, _ my right honorable friend 
as the incorruptible politician. Pardon me if I 
draw his likeness as the loyal, sincere man, who 
might say with the honest priest, ‘ that he could 
not tell a lie to gain heaven by it!’—and with so 
fine a sense of honor, that he would hold it a lie 
merely to conceal the truth.’’ Harley then drew 
a brilliant picture of the type of chivalrous honesty 
—of the ideal which the English attach to the 
phrase of “a perfect gentleman,” applying each 
sentence to his right honorable friend with an 
emphasis that seemed to burst from his heart. To 


all of the audience, save two, it was a eulogium | 


which the fervent sincerity of the eulogist alone 
saved from hyperbole. But Levy rubbed his 
hands, and chuckled inly; and Egerton hung his 
head, and moved restlessly on his seat. Every 
word that Harley uttered lodged an arrow in Aud- 
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ley’s breast. Amidst the cheers that followed this 
admirable sketch of ‘* the loyal man,’’ Harley recog- 
nized Leonard’s enthusiastic voice. He turned 
sharply towards the young man: “ Mr. Fairfield 
cheers this description of integrity, and its appli- 
cation ; let him imitate the model set before him, 
and he may live to hear praise as genuine as mine 
from a friend who has tested his worth as I have 
tested Mr. Egerton’s. Mr. Fairfield is a poet; 
his claim to that title was disputed by one of the 
speakers who preceded me !—unjustly disputed ! 
Mr. Fairfield is every inch a poet. But, it has 
been asked, ‘ Are poets fit for the business of 
senatest Will they not be writing sonnets to 
Peggy and Moggy, when you want them to con- 
centrate their divine imagination on the details of 
a beer bill?’ Do not let Mr. Fairfield’s friends be 
alarmed, At the risk of injury to the two candi- 
dates whose cause I espouse, truth compels me to 
say, that poets, when they stoop to action, are not 
less prosaic than the dullest amongst us; they are 
swayed by the self-same interests—they are moved 
by the same petty passions. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any detail in common life, whether 
in public or private, can be too mean to seduce 
the — pliancies of their fancy. Nay, in 
public life, we may trust them better than other 
men; for vanity is a kind of second conscience, 
and, as a poet has himself said— 


Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And, free from conscience, is ‘tk slave to shame. 


In private life alone we do well to be on our 
guard against these children of fancy, for they so 
devote to the Muse all their treasury of sentiment, 
that we can no more expect them to waste a 
thought on the plain duties of men, than we can 
expect the spendthrift, who dazzles the town, ‘ to 
fritter away his money in paying his debts.’ But 
all the world are agreed to be indulgent to the 
infirmities of those who are their own deceivers 
and their own chastisers. Poets have more en- 
thusiasm, more affection, more heart, than others ; 
but only for fictions of their own creating. It is 
in vain for us to attach them to ourselves by 
vulgar merit, by commonplace obligations—strive 
and sacrifice as we may. They are ungrateful to 
us, only because gratitude is so very unpoetical a 
subject. We lose them the moment we attempt to 
bind. Their love, 


Light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies. 


They follow their own caprices—adore their own 
delusions—and, deeming the forms of humanity 
too material for their fantastic affections, conjure 
up a ghost, and are chilled to death by its em- 
brace!” 

Then, suddenly aware that he was passing 
beyond the comprehension of his audience, and 
touching upon the bounds of his bitter secret (for 
here he was thinking not of Leonard but of Nora), 
Harley gave a new and more homely direction to 
his terrible irony—turned into telling ridicule the 
| most elevated sentiments Leonard's speech had 
| conveyed—hastened on to a rapid view of political 
| questions in general—defended Leslie with the 
same apparent earnestness and latent satire with 
which he had eulogized Audley—and concluded a 
speech which, for popular effect, had never been 
equalled in that hall, amidst a diapason of cheers 
that threatened to bring down the rafters. 

In a few minutes more the proceedings were 
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closed—a show of hands taken. The show was 
declared by the Mayor, who was a thorough Blue, 
in favor of the Right Hon. Audley Egerton and 
Randal Leslie, Esquire. Cries of ‘‘ No,”’ ‘‘ Shame,” 
‘* Partial,’? &c.—a poll demanded on behalf of 
the other two candidates :—and the crowd began 
to pour out of the hall. 

arley was the first who vanished, retreating 
by the private entrance. Egerton followed :— 
Randal lingering, Avenel came up and shook hands 
with him openly, but whispered privately—‘* Meet 
me to-night in Lansmere Park; in the oak copse, 
about three hundred yards from the turnstile at 
the town end of the park. We must see how to 
make all right. What aconfounded humbug this 
has been!’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir the vigor of Harley’s address had taken by 
surprise both friend and foe, not one in that as- 
sembly—not even the conscience-stricken Egerton 
—felt its effect so deeply as the assailed and 
startled Leonard. He was at first perfectly stunned 
by sarcasms which he so ill deserved ; nor was it 
till after the assembly had broken up, that Leonard 
could even conjecture the cause which had provoked 
the taunt and barbed its dart. Evidently Harley 
had learned (but learned only in order to miscon- 
ceive and to wrong) Leonard’s confession of love to 
Helen Digby. And now those implied accusations 
of disregard to the duties of common life not only 
= the young man’s heart, but outraged his 

onor. He felt the generous indignation of man- 
hood. He must see Lord L’Estrange at once, and 
vindicate himself—vindicate Helen ; for thus to 
accuse one, was tacitly to asperse the other. 

Extricating himself from his own enthusiastic 

artisans, Leonard went straight on foot towards 

ansmere House. ‘The park palings touched close 
upon the town, with a small turnstile for foot- 
passengers, And as Leonard, availing himself of 
this entrance, had advanced some hundred yards or 
so through the park, suddenly, in the midst of 
that very copse in which Avenel had appointed to 
meet Leslie, he found himself face to face with 
Helen Digby herself. 

Hlelen started, with a faint cry. But Leonard, 
absorbed in his own desire to justify both, hailed 
her sight, and did not pause to account for his ap- 
pearance, nor to soothe her agitation. 

‘* Miss Digby !”’ he exclaimed, throwing into his 
voice and manner that respect which often so cruelly 
divides the past familiarity from the present alien- 
ation—‘‘ Miss Digby, I rejoice to see you—rejoice 
to ask your permission to relieve myself from a 
charge, that in truth wounds even you, while 
levelled but at me. Lord L’Estrange has just im- 
plied, in public, that [—I—who owe him so much 
—who have honored his so truly, that even the just 
resentment I now feel, half seems to me the ingrati- 
tude with which he charges me—has implied that 
—Ah, Miss Digby, I can scarcely command words 
to say what it so humiliates me to have heard. 
But you know how false is all accusation that 
either of us could deceive our common benefactor. 
Suffer me to repeat to your guardian, what I pre- 
sumed to say to you vhen we last met—what you 
answered—and state how I left your presence,”’ 

** Oh, Leonard! yes ; clear yourself in his eyes. 
Go! Unjust that he is, ungenerous Lord L’Es- 
trange !”” 

“ Helen Digby !’’ cried a voice close at hand. 
“‘ Of whom do you speak thus ?’’ 


At the sound of that voice, Helen and Leonard 
both turned, and beheld Violante standing before 
them ; her young beauty rendered almost sublime 
by the noble anger that lit her eyes, glowed in her 
cheeks, animated her stately form. 

«Is it you who thus speak of Lord L’Estrange * 
You—Helen Digby—you !” 

From behind Violante now emerged Mr. Dale. 
‘¢ Softly, children,” he said ; and, placing one hand 
on Violante’s shoulder, he extended the other to 
Leonard. ‘‘ What is this? Come hither to me, 
Leonard, and explain.” 

Leonard walked aside with the parson, and ina 
few sentences gave vent to his swelling heart. 

The parson shared in Leonard's resentment ; and 
having soon drawn from him all that had passed 
in his memorable interview with Helen ex- 
claimed— 

** Enough! Do not yet seek Lord L’Estrange 
yourself; I am going to see him—I am here at his 
request. His summons, indeed, was for to-mor- 
row ; but the squire having written me a hurried 
line, requesting me to meet him at Lansmere to- 
morrow, and proceed with him afterwards in search 
of poor Frank, I thought I might have little time 
for communications with Lord L’Estrange, unless 
I forestalled his invitation and came to-day. Well 
that [didso. I only arrived an hour since—found 
he was gone to the own Hall—and joined the 

oung ladies in the Park. Miss Digby, thinking 
it natural that I might wish to say something in 
— to my old young friend Violante, walked a 

w paces inadvance. Thus fortunately I chanced 
to be here, to receive your account, and I trust to 
remove misunderstanding. Lord L’Estrange must 
now be returned. I will go back to the house. 
You, meanwhile, return to the town, I beseech 

ou. I will come to you afterwards at your inn. 

our very appearance in these grounds—even the 
brief words that have passed between Helen and 
you—might only widen the breach between your- 
self and your—your—benefactor. I cannot bear 
to anticipate this. Go back, I entreat you. I 
will explain all, and Lord L’Estrange shall right 
you! That és—that must be his intention!” 

‘‘Is—must be his intention—when he has just 
so wronged me!” 

** Yes, yes,”’ faltered the poor parson, mindful 
of his promise to L’Estrange not to reveal his own 
interview with that nobleman, and yet not know- 
ing otherwise how to explain or to soothe. But, 
still believing Leonard to be Harley’s son, and 
remembering all that Harley had so pointedly said 
of atonement, in apparent remorse for crime, Mr. 
Dale was wholly at a loss himself to understand 
why Harley should have thus prefaced atonement 
by an insult. Anxious, however, to prevent a 
meeting between Harley and Leonard while both 
were under such feelings towards each other, he 
made an effort over himself, and so well argued in 
favor of his own diplomacy, that Leonard reluc- 
tantly consented to wait for Mr. Dale’s report. 

‘* As to reparation or excuse,’’ said he proudly, 
‘it must rest with Lord L’Estrange. I oak it not. 
Tell him only this—that if, the instant I heard 
that she whom I loved and held sacred for so many 
years was affianced to him, I resigned even the ver 
wish to call her mine—if that were desertion o 
man’s duties, I am guilty. If to have prayed 
night and day that she who would have blest my 
lonely and tvilsome life, may give some charm to 

his, not bestowed by his wealth and his greatness 





—if that were ingratitude, I am ungrateful ; let 





him still condemn me. I pass out of his sphere 
—a thing that has crossed it a moment, and is 
gone. But Helen he must not blame—suspect 
—even by a thought. One word more. In this 
election—this strife for objects wholly foreign to 
all my habits, unsuited to my poverty, at war with 
aspirations so long devoted to fairer goals, though 
by obscurer paths—I obeyed but his will or whim ; 
at a moment, too, when my whole soul sickened 
for repose and solitude. I had forced myself at last 
to take interest in what I had before loathed. But 
in every hope for the future—every stimulant to 
ambition—Lord L’Estrange’s esteem still stood 
before me. Now, whatdo I here longer? All of 
his conduct, save his contempt for myself, is an 
enigma. And unless he repeat a wish, which I 
would fain still regard as a law to my gratitude, I 
retire from the contest he has embittered—I re- 
nounce the ambition he has poisoned ; and, mind- 
ful of those humble duties which he implies that 
I disdain, I return to my own home.”’ 

The parson nodded assent to each of these sen- 
tences, and Leonard, passing by Violante and 
Helen, with a salutation equally distant to both, 
retraced his steps towards the town. 

Meanwhile Violante and Helen had also been in 
close conference, and that conference had sud- 
denly endeared each to the other; for Helen, 
taken by surprise, agitated, overpowered, had 
revealed to Violante that confession of another 
attachment, which she had made to Lord L’Es- 
trange—the rupture of her engagement to the lat- 
ter. Violante saw that Harley was free. Harley, 
too, had promised to free herself. By a sudden 
flash of conviction, recalling his words, looks, she 
felt that she was -beloved—deemed that honor 
alone (while either was yet shackled) had for- 
bidden him to own that love. Violante stood a 
being transformed, ‘‘ blushing celestial rosy red’’— 
Heaven at her heart, joy in her eyes :—she loved 
so well and she trusted so implicitly. Then from 
out the overflow of her own hope and bliss she 

ured forth such sweet comfort to Helen, that 

felen’s arm stole around her—cheek touched 
cheek—they were as sisters. 

At another moment Mr. Dale might have felt 
some amazement at the sudden affection which 
had sprung up between these young persons ; for, 
in his previous conversation with Violante, he had, 
as he thought, very artfully, and in a pleasant 
vein, sounded the young Italian as to her opinion 
of her fair friend’s various good qualities—and 
Violante had rather shrunk from the title of 
‘* friend ;”’ and though she had the magnanimity 
to speak with great praise of Helen, the praise did 
not sound cordial. But the good man was at this 
moment occupied in preparing his thoughts for his 
interview with Harley—he joined the two girls in 
silence, and linking an arm of each within his 
own, walked slowly towards the house. As he 
ps pe the terrace, he observed Riccabocca 
and Randal pacing the gravel-walk side by side. 

Violante, pressing his arm, whispered, *‘ Let us 
go round the other way ; I would speak with you 
a few minutes undisturbed.” 

Mr. Dale, supposing that Violante wished to 
dispense with the presence of Helen, said to the 
latter, ‘‘ My dear young lady, perhaps you will ex- 
cuse me to Dr. Riccabocca—who is beckoning to 
me, and no doubt very much surprised to see me 
here—while I finish what I was saying to Violante 
when we were interrupted.”’ 

Helen left them, and Violante led the parson 
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round through the shrubbery, towards a side door 
in another wing of the house. 

** What have you to say to me?” asked Mr. 
Dale, surprised that she remained silent. 

** You will see Lord L’Estrange. Be sure that 
you convince him of Leonard’s honor. A doubt of 
treachery so ~— his noble heart, that perhaps 
it may disturb his judgment.”’ 

** You seem to think very highly of the heart of 
this Lord L’Estrange, child?” said the parson in 
some surprise. 

Violante blushed, but went on firmly, and with 
serious earnestness, ‘Some words which he— 
that is, Lord L’Estrange—said to me very lately, 
make me so glad that you are here—that you will 
see him ; for I know how good you are, and how 
wise—dear, dear Mr. Dale. He spoke as one who 
had received some grievous wrong, which had ab- 
ruptly soured all his views of life. He spoke of 
retirement—solitude; he on whom his country 
has so many claims. I know not what he can 
mean—unless it be that his—his marriage with 
Ifelen Digby is broken off.’’ 

“« Broken off! Is that so?” 

“I have it from herself. You may well be 
astonished that she could even think of another 
after having known him !” 

The parson fixed his eyes very gravely on the 
young enthusiast. But though her cheek glowed, 
there was in her expression of face so much art- 
less, open innocence, that Mr Dale contented 
himself with a slight shake of the head, anda dry 
remark: “I think it quite natural that Helen 
Digby should prefer Leonard Fairfield. A good 
girl, not misled by vanity and ambition ; tempta- 
tions of which it behoves us all to beware—nor 
least, perhaps, young ladies suddenly brought in 
contact with wealth and rank, As to this noble- 
man’s merits, I know not yet whether to allow or 
to deny them; I reserve my judgment till after 
our interview. This is all you have to say to 
me?” 

Violante paused a moment. ‘“ I cannot think,’’ 
she said, half smiling—*‘ I cannot think that the 
change that has occurred in him—for changed he 
is—that his obscure hints as to injury received, 
and justice to be done, are caused merely by this 
disappointment with regard to Helen. But you 
can learn that :—learn if he be so very much dis- 
appointed. Nay, I think not !’’ 

She slipped her slight hand from the parson’s 
arm, and darted away through the evergreens. 
Ilalf concealed amidst the laurels, she turned back, 
and Mr. Dale caught her eye—half arch half mel- 
ancholy ; its light came soft through a tear. 

‘*T don’t half like this,’’ muttered the parson ; 
‘ T shall give Dr. Riccabocca acaution.’”’ So mut- 
tering, he pushed open the side door, and finding 
a servant, begged admittance to Lord L’Es- 
trange. 

Harley at that moment was closeted with Levy, 
and his countenance was composed and fearfully 
stern. ‘* So, 80, by this time to-morrow,”’ said he, 
‘ Mr. +. will be tricked out of his election 
by Mr. Randal Leslie—good ! By this time to 
morrow his ambition will be _— by the 
treachery of his friends—good! this time 
rome the bailiffs will seize his = Bawa Poon 
beggared, pauper, and captive—all because he has 
trusted and been deceived—good! And if he 
blame you, prudent Baron Levy—if he accuse 
smooth Mr. Randal Leslie—forget not to say, ‘ We 
were both but the blind agents of your friend Har- 
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ley L’Estrange.’ Ask him why you are so miser- 
ble a = lt 

‘‘ And might I now ask your lordship for one 
word of explanation ?”’ 

‘« No, sir !—it is enough that I have spared you. 
But you were never my friend ; I have no revenge 
against a man whose hand I never even touched.”’ 

The baron scowled, but there was a power about 
his tyrant that cowed him into actual terror. He 
resumed, after a pause— 

** And though Mr. Leslie is to be member for 
Lansmere—thanks to you—you still desire that I 
should—”’ 

‘*Do exactly as I have said. My plans now 
never vary a hair’s-breadth.”’ 

The groom of the chambers entered. 

‘*My lord, the reverend Mr. Dale wishes to 
know if you can receive him.” 

‘Mr. Dale !—he should have come to-morrow. 
Say that I did not expect him to-day ; that I am 
unfortunately engaged till dinner, which will be 
earlier than usual. Show him into his room ; he 
will have but little time to change his dress. By 
the way, Mr. Egerton dines in his own apart- 
ment.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue leading members of the Blue Committee 
were invited to dine at the Park, and the hour for 
the entertainment was indeed early, as there might 
be much need yet of active exertion at the eve of a 
poll in a contest expected to be so close, and in 
which the inflexible hundred and fifty ‘‘ waiters 
upon Providence”’ still reserved their very valuable 
votes. 

The party was gy and animated, despite the 
absence of Audley Egerton, who, on the plea of 
increased indisposition, had shut himself in his 
rooms the instant that he had returned from the 
town hall, and sent word to Harley that he was too 
unwell to join the party at dinner. 

Randal was really in high spirits, despite the 
very equivocal success of his speech. What did it 
signify if a speech fuiled, provided the election was 
secure? He was longing for the appointment with 
Dick Avenel, which was to make “all right!’ 
The squire was to bring the money for the purchase 
of the coveted lands the next morning. Ricca- 
bocea had assured him, again and again, of Vio- 
lante’s hand. If ever Randal Leslie could be called 
a happy man, it was as he sat at that dinner tak- 
ing wine with Mr. Mayor and Mr. Alderman, and 
looking, across the gleaming silver plateau, down 
the long vista into wealth and power. 

The dinner was scarcely over, when Lord L’Es- 
trange, in a brief speech, reminded his guests of the 
work still before them ; and, after a toast to the 
health of the future members for Lansmere, dis- 
missed the committee to their labors. 

Levy made a sign to Randal, who followed the 
baron to his own room. 

‘* Leslie, your election is in some jeopardy. I 
find, from the conversation of those near me at 
dinner, that Egerton has made such way amongst 
the Blues by his speech, and they are so afraid of 
losing a man who does them so much credit, that 
the committee men not only talk of withholding 
from you their second votes and of plumping Eger- 
ton, but of subscribing privately amongst themselves 
to win over that coy body of a hundred and fifty, 
upon whom I know that Avenel counts in what- 
ever votes he may be able to transfer to you.”’ 


which pretends to act for both of us, to plump 
Egerton,’’ said Randal, with consistent anger. 
‘¢ But I don’t think they can get those hundred 
and fifty without the most open and exorbitant 
bribery—an expense which Egerton will not pay, 
and which it would be very discreditable to ta 
L’Estrange or his father to countenance.” 

**T told them flatly,” returned Levy, “ that, as 
Mr. Egerton’s agent, I would allow no proceedings 
that might vitiate the election; but that I would 
wndestale the management of these men myself; 
and I am going into the town in order to do so. I 
have also persuaded the leading committee men to 
reconsider their determination to plump Egerton ; 
they have decided to do as L’Estrange directs ; 
and I know what he will say. You may rely on 
me,”’ continued the baron, who spoke with a dogged 
seriousness, unusual to his cynical temper, ** to 
obtain for you the preference over Audley, if it be 
in my power to do so. Meanwhile, you should 
really see Avenel this very night.” 

‘* [have an appointment with him at ten o’clock ; 
and, judging by his speech against Egerton, I cannot 
doubt on his aid to me, if convinced by his poll 
books that he is not able to return both himself 
and his oe mene nephew. My speech, however 
sarcastically treated by Mr. Fairfield, must at least 
have disposed the Yellow party to vote rather for 
me than for a determined opponent like Egerton.” 

**I hope so; for DB eo speech and Fairfield’s 
answer have damaged you terribly with the Blues. 
However, your main hope rests on my power to 
keep these hundred and fifty rascals from splittin 
their votes on Egerton, and to induce them, b all 
means short of bringing myself befure a committee 
of the House of Commons for positive bribery— 
which would hurt most seriously my present social 
position—to give one vote to you. I shall tell 
them, as I have told the committee, that Egerton 
is safe and will pay nothing ; but that you want the 
votes, and that [—in short, if they can be bought 
upon tick, I will buy them. Avenel, however, can 
serve you best here ; for, as they are all Yellows at 
heart, they make no scruple of hinting that the 
want twice as much for voting Blue as they will 
take for voting Yellow. And Avenel being a 
townsman, and knowing their ways, could contrive 
to ~ them, and yet not bribe.’ 

andal, (shaking his head incredulously).— 
“* Not bribe !”’ 

Levy.—* Pooh! Not bribe—so as to be found 
out.” 

There was a knock at the door. A servant en- 
tered and presented Mr. Egerton’s compliments to 
Baron a with a request that the baron would 
immediately come to his rooms for a few min- 
utes. 

‘* Well,”’ said Levy, when the servant had with- 
drawn, “I must go to Egerton, and the instant I 
leave him I shall repair to the town. Perhaps I 
may pass the night there.’”’ So saying, he left 
Randal, and took his way to Audley’s apartment. 

‘“‘ Levy,’’ said the statesman abruptly, upon the 
entrance of the baron, ‘‘ have you betrayed my 
secret—my first marriage—to Lord L’Estrange !” 

‘*No, Egerton; on my honor, I have not be- 
trayed it.” 

‘¢ You heard his speech! Did you not detect a 
fearful irony under his praises !—or is it but—but 
—my conscience ?’’ added the proud man, through 
his set teeth. 

‘* Really,’’ said Levy, “‘ Lord L’Estrange seemed 





** It would be very unhandsome in the committee, 





to me to select for his praise precisely those points 








in your character which any other of your friends 
would select for panegyric.”’ 

** Ay, any other of my friends !—What friends ?”’ 
muttered Egerton gloomily. Then, rousing him- 
self, he added, in a voice that had none of its ac- 
customed clear firmness of tone—*‘ Your presence 
here in this house, Levy, surprised me, as I told 
a at the first ; I could not conceive its necessity. 

farley urged you to come !—he with whom you 

are no favorite! You and he both said that your 
acquaintance with Richard Avenel would enable 
you to conciliate his opposition. I cannot con- 
gratulate you on your success—”’ 

** My success remains to be proved, The vehe- 
mence of his attack to-day may be but a feint to 
cover his alliance to-morrow.” 

Audley went on without notice of the interrup- 
tion. ‘* There is a change in Harley—to me and 
to all; a change perhaps not perceptible to others 
—but I have known him from a boy.” 

“He is occupied for the first time with the 
practical business of life. That would account for 
a much greater change than you remark.”’ 

**Do you see him familiarly '—converse with 
him often !”’ 

** No, and only on matters connected with the 
election. Occasionally, indeed, he consults me as 
to Randal Leslie, in whom, as your special protégé, 
he takes considerable interest.’ 

‘** That, too, surprises me. Well, I am weary 
of perplexing myself. This place is hateful ; 
after to-morrow I shall leave it, and breathe in 

eace. You have seen the reports of the canvass ; 
have had no heart to inspect them. Is the elec- 
tion as safe as they say ?’’ 

‘* If Avenel withdraws his nephew, and the votes 
thus released split off to you, you are secure.”’ 

** And you think his nephew will be withdrawn! 
Poor young man !—defeat at his age, and with such 
tulents, is hard to bear.”” Audley sighed. 

‘* | must leave you now, if you have nothing im- 
portant to say,’’ said the baron rising. ‘1 have 
much to do, as tie election is to be won, and—to 
you the loss of it would be—” 

** Ruin, I know. Well, Levy, it is, on the 
whole, to your advantage that I should not lose. 
There may be more to get from me yet. And, 
judging by the letters I received this morning, my 
position is rendered so safe by the absolute neces- 
sity of my party to keep me up, that the news of 
ny pecuniary difficulties will not affect me so much 
as [ once feared. Never was my career so free 
from obstacle—so clear towards the highest sum- 
mit of ambition—never, in my day of ostentatious 
magnificence as it is now, when | am prepared to 
slirink into a lodging, with a single servant.”’ 

‘Tum glad to hear it, and Iam the more anx- 
ious to secure your election, upon which this 
career must depend, because—Nay, I hardly like to 
tell you—”’ 

** Speak on.’’ 

*- I have been obliged, by a sudden rush on all my 
resources, to consign some of your bills and prom- 
issory notes to another, who, if your person should 
nut be protected from arrest by parliamentary priv- 
lege, might be harsh, and—”’ 

** ‘Traitor !’’ interrupted Egerton fiercely, all the 
composed contempt with which he usually treated 
the usurer giving way, ‘‘say no more. How could 
I expect otherwise ? You have foreseen my defeat, 
and have planned my destruction. Presume no re- 
ply. Sir, begone from my presence !’’ 

** You will find that you have worse friends 
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than myself,” said the baron moving to the door ; 
‘‘and if you are defeated—if — prospects for 
life are destroyed—I am the last man you will 
think of blaming. But I forgive your anger, and 
trust that to-morrow you will receive those expla- 
nations of my conduct which you are now in no 
temper to bear. I go to take care of the elec- 
tion. 

Left alone, Audley’s sudden passion seemed to 
forsake him. He gathered together, in that prompt 
and logical precision which the habit of transact- 
ing public business bestows, all his thoughts, and 
sounded all his fears; and most vivid of every 
thought, and most intolerable of every fear, was 
the belief that the baron had betrayed him to 
L’Estrange. 

‘*T cannot bear this suspense,’’ he cried aloud, 
and abruptly. ‘I will see Harley myself. Open 
as he is, the very sound of his voice will tell me at 
once if I am a bankrupt even of human friendship. 
If that friendship be secure—if Harley yet clasp 
my hand with the same cordial warmth—all other 
loss shall not wring from my fortitude one feeble 
complaint.”” He rang the bell; his valet, who 
was waiting in the ante-room, appeared. 

** Go and see if Lord L’Estrange is engaged ; I 
would speak with him.”’ 

The servant came back in less than two min- 
utes. 

‘**T find that my lord is now particularly en- 
gaged, since he has given strict orders that he is 
not to be disturbed.” 

‘* Engaged !—on what !—whom with ?” 

‘¢ He is in his own room, sir, with a clergyman, 
who arrived and dined here to-day. I am told 
that he was formerly curate of Lansmere.”’ 

‘* Lansmere—curate! His name—his name? 
Not Dale?’ 

‘* Yes, sir, that is the name—the Reverend Mr. 
Dale.” 

‘* Leave me,”’ said Audley in a faint voice. 

** Dale! the man who suspected Harley, who 
called on me in London, spoke of a child—my 
child—and sent me to find but another grave! 
Ile closeted with Harley—he !”’ 

Audley sank back on his chair, and literally 
gasped for breath. Few men in the world hada 
more established reputation for the courage that dig- 
nifies manhood, whether the physical courage or the 
moral. But at that moment it was not grief, not 
remorse, that paralyzed Audley—it was fear. The 
brave man saw before him, as a thing visible and 
menacing, the aspect of his own treachery—that 
crime of a coward ; and into cowardice he was 
stricken. What had he to dread? Nothing save 
the accusing face of an injured friend—nothing 
hut that. And what more terrible? The only 
being, amidst all his pomp of partisans, who sur- 
vived to love him—the only being for whom the 
cold statesman felt the happy, living, human ten- 
derness of private affection, lost to him forever. 
He covered his face with both hands, and sat in 
suspense of something awful, as a child sits in the 
dark—the drops on his brow, and his frame trem- 
bling. 

CHAPTER XXVIII, 

Meanwaite Harley had listened to Mr. Dale’s 

vindication of Leonard with cold attention. 


‘‘ Enough,” said he at the close. ‘* Mr. Fair- 
ficid (for so we will yet call him) shall see me to- 





night ; and if apology be due to him, I will make 
it. At the same time, it shall be decided whether 
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he continue this contest or retire. And now, Mr. 
Dale, it was not to hear how this young man 
wooed, or shrunk from wooing, my affianced bride, 
that I availed myself of your promise to visit me 
at this house. We agreed that the seducer of 
Nora Avenel deserved chastisement, and I promised 
that Nora Avenel'’s son should find a father. Both 
these assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow. And 
you, sir,”’ continued Harley, rising, his whole 
form poo | enlarged by the dignity of passion, 
‘*who wear the garb appropriated to the holiest 
office of Christian charity—you who have presumed 
to think that, before the beard had darkened my 
cheek, I could first betray the girl who had been 
reared under this roof, then abandon her—sneak 
like a dastard from the place in which my victim 
came to die—leave my own son, by the woman 
thus wronged, without thought or care, through 
the perilous years of tempted youth, till I found 
him, by chance, an outcast in a desert more dread 
than Hagar’s—you, sir, who have for long years 
thus judged of me, shall have the occasion to direct 
your holy anger towards the rightful head ; and in 
me, you who have condemned the culprit, shall 
respect the judge!” 

Ir. Dale was first startled, and almost awed, 
by this unexpected burst. But, accustomed to 
deal with the sternest and the darkest passions, 
his calm sense and his habit of authority over 
those whose souls were bared to him, nobly re- 
covered from their surprise. ‘‘ My lord,’’ said he, 
** first with humility I bow to your rebuke, and 
entreat your pardon for my erring, and, as you 
say, wy uncharitable opinions. We, dwellers in 
a village, and obscure pastors of a humble fluck— 
we, mercifully removed from temptations, are too 
apt, perhaps, to exaggerate its power over those 
whose lots are cast in that great world which has 
so many gates ever open to evil. This is my sole 
excuse, if I was misled by what appeared to me 
strong circumstantial evidence. But forgive me 
again if I warn you not to fall into an error per- 
haps little lighter than my own. Your passion, 
when you cleared yourself from reproach, became 
= But ah! my lord, when, with that stern 

row and those flashing eyes, you launched your 
menace upon another over whom you would con- 
stitute yourself the judge, forgetful of the divine 
precept, ‘Judge not,’ I felt that I was listening 
no longer to honest self-vindication—I felt that 1 
was listening to fierce revenge.” 

‘* Call it revenge, or what you will,” said Harley, 
with sullen firmness. ‘* But I have been stung too 
deeply not to sting. Frank with all, till the last 
few days, I have ever been—frank to you, at least, 
even now. This much I tell you ; I pretend to no 
virtue in what I still hold to be justice ; but no decla- 
mations nor homfiies tending to prove that justice is 
sinful, will move my resolves. As man I have 
been outraged, and as man I will retaliate. The 
way and the mode—the true criminal and his fit- 
ting sentence—you will soon learn, sir. I have 
much to do to-night; forgive me if I adjourn for 
the present all further conference.” 

‘*No, no; do not dismiss me. There is some- 
thing, in spite of your present language, which so 
commands my interest, I see that there has been 
so much suffering where there is now so much 
wrath, that I would save you from the suffering 
worse than all—remorse. . O pause, my dear lord, 
pause, and answer me but two questions ; then I 
will leave your after course to yourself.” 





‘*Say on, sir,’’ said Lord L’Estrange, touched, 
and with respect. 

‘* First, then, analyze your own feelings. Is 
this anger merely to punish an offender and to 
right the living !—for who can pretend to right the 
dead? Or is there not some private hate that 
stirs and animates, and confuses all ?”’ 

Harley remained silent. Mr. Dale renewed : 

** You loved this poor girl. Your language even 
now reveals it. You speak of treachery ; perhaps 
you had a rival who deceived you; I know not— 
guess not, whom. But if you would strike the 
rival, must you not wound the innocent son? And, 
in presenting Nora’s child to his father, as you 
pledge yourself to do, can you mean some cruel 
mockery that, under seeming kindness, implies 
some unnatural vengeance !’’ 

** You read well the heart of man,’’ said Har- 
ley; ‘“‘and I have owned to you that I am but 
man. Pass on; you have another question.” 

Mr. Dale.—‘‘ And one more solemn and impor- 
tant. In my world of a village, revenge is a com- 
mon passion; it is the sin of the uninstructed. 
The savage deems it noble ; but Christ’s religion, 
which is the {sublime Civilizer, emphatically con- 
demns it. Why?! Because religion ever secks to 
ennoble man ; and nothing so debases him as re- 
venge. Look into your own heart, and tell me 
whether, since you have cherished this passion, 
you have not felt all sense of right and wrong con- 
fused—have not felt that whatever would before 
have seemed to you mean and base, appears now 
but just means to your heated end. Levenge is 
ever a hypocrite—rage, at least, strikes with the 
naked sword ; but revenge, stealthy and patient, 
conceals the weapon of the assassin. My lord, 
your color changes. What is your answer to my 
question?” 

** Oh,’”’ exclaimed Harley, with a voice thrill- 
ing in its mournful anguish, ‘it is not since I 
have cherished the revenge that I am changed— 
that right and wrong grow dark tome—that hypoc- 
risy seems the atmosphere fit for earth. No; itis 
since the discovery that demands the vengeance. 
It is useless, sir,” he continued, impetuously— 
‘* useless to argue with me. WerelI to sit down 
patient and impotent, under the sense of the wrong 
which I have received, I should feel, indeed, that 
debasement which you ascribe to the gratification 
of what you term revenge. I should never regain 
the self-esteem which the sentiment of power now 
restores to me—I should feel as if the whole world 
could perceive and jeer at my meek humiliation. 
I know not why I have said so much—why I have 
betrayed to you so much of my secret mind, and 
stooped to vindicate my purpose. I never meant 
it. Again I say, we must close this conference.”’ 
Harley here walked to the door, and opened it sig- 
nificantly. 

‘¢ One word more, Lord L’Estrange--but one. 
You will not hear me. Iam a comparative stranger, 
but you have a friend, a friend dear and intimate, 
now under the same roof, Will you consent, at least, 
to take counsel of Mr. Audley Egerton? None 
can doubt his friendship for you; none can doubt, 
that whatever he advises will be that which best 
becomes your honor. What, my lord, you hesi- 
tate ’—you feel ashamed to confide to your dearest 
friend a purpose which his mind would condemn? 
Then I will seek him—I will implore him to save 
you from what can but entail repentance.”’ 





‘‘ Mr. Dale, I must forbid you to see Mr. Egerton. 
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What has passed between us ought to be as sacred 
to you as a priest of Rome holds confession. This 
much, however, I will say to content you; I prom- 
ise that I will do nothing that shall render me un- 
worthy of Mr. Audley Egerton’s friendship, or 
which his fine sense of honor shall justify him in 
blaming. Let that satisfy you.” 

‘* Ah, my lord,’’ cried Mr. Dale, pausing irreso- 
lute at the doorway, and seizing Harley’s hand, 
‘¢ T should indeed be satisfied if you would submit 

ourself to higher counsel than mine—than Mr. 
enten's—dhen man’s. Have you never felt the 
efficacy of prayer?” 

** My life has been wasted,” replied Harley, 
‘© and I dare not, therefore, boast that I have found 
prayer efficacious. But, so far back as I can re- 
member, it has at least been my habit to pray to 
Heaven, night and morning, until, at least—until’”’ 
—The natural and obstinate candor of the man 
forced out the last words, which implied reserva- 
tion. He stopped short. 

‘* Until you have cherished revenge. You have 
not dared to praysince. Oh! reflect what evil 
there is within us, when we dare not come before 
Heaven—dare not pray for what we wish. You 
are moved—I leave you to your own thoughts.”’ 

Harley inclined his head, and the parson passed 
him by, and left him alone—startled indeed ; but 
was he softened? 

As Mr. Dale hurried along the corridor, much 
agitated, Violante stole froma recess formed by a 
large bay-window, and, linking her arm in his, 
said anxiously, but timidly ; ‘* 1 have been waiting 
for you, dear Mr. Dale ; and so long! You have 
been with Lord L’Estrange ?”’ 

“ Well.” 

‘* Why do you not speak? You have left him 
comforted—happier ?”’ 

‘* Happier! No.” 

** What !’’ said Violante, with a look of surprise, 
and a sadness not unmixed with petulance in her 
quick tone. ‘* What, does he then so grieve that 
Helen prefers another ?”’ 

Despite the grave emotion that disturbed his 
mind, Mr. Dale was struck by Violante’s question, 
and the voice in which it was said. He loved her 
tenderly. ‘* Child, child,’ said he, ‘lam glad 
that Helen has escaped Lord L’Estrange. Beware, 
oh, beware! how he excite any gentler interest 
in yourself. He is a dangerous man—more 
dangerous for glimpses of a fine original nature. 
He may well move the heart of the innocent and 
inexperienced, for he has strangely crept into mine. 
But his heart is swollen with pride, and ire, and 
malice.’’ 

** You mistake ; it is false !’’ cried Violante, im- 
petuously. ‘ I cannot believe one word that would 
asperse him who has saved my father from a prison, 
or from death. You have not treated him gently. 
He fancies he has been wronged by Leonard—re- 
ceived ingratitude from Helen. He has felt the 
sting in proportion to his own susceptible and gen- 
erous heart, and you have chided where you should 
have soothed. Poor Lord L’Estrange! And you 
have left him still indignant and unhappy !”’ 

“ Foolish girl! I have left him meditating sin ; 
I have left him afraid to pray; I have left him on 
the brink of some yt know not what—but 
which involves more than Leonard in projects of 
revenge ; I have left him so that if his heart be 
a susceptible and generous, he will wake from 
wrath to be the victim of long and unavailing re- 

If your father has influence over him, 


morse. 
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tell Dr. Riccabocca what I say, and bid him 
seek, and in his turn save, the man who saved 
himself. He has not listened to religion—he may 
be more docile to philosophy. I cannot stay here 
longer—I must go to Leonard.” 

Mr. Dale broke from Violante and hurried down 
the corridor; Violante stood on the same spot, | 
stunned and breathless. Harley on the brink of some 
strange sin—Harley to wake the victim of remorse 
—Harley to be saved, as he had saved her father! 
Her breast heaved—her color went and came—her 
eyes were raised—her lips murmured. She ad- 
vanced with soft footsteps up the corridor—she saw 
the lights gleaming from Harley’s room, and sud- 
denly op were darkened, as the inmate of the room 
shut to the door with angry and impatient hand. 

An outward act often betrays the inward mind. 
As Harley had thus closed the door, so had he 
sought to shut his heart from the intrusion of 
softer and holier thoughts. He had turned to his 
hearthstone, and stood on it, resolved and hardened. 
The man who had loved with such pertinacious 
fidelity for so many years, could not at once part 
with hate. A passion once admitted to his breast, 
clung to it with such rooted force! But woe, woe 
to thee, Harley L’Estrange, if to-morrow at this 
hour thou stand at the hearthstone, thy designs ac- 
pe knowing that, in the fulfilment of thy 
blind will, thou hast met falsehood with falsehood, 
and deception with deceit! What though those 
designs now seem to consummate so just, so appro- 
priate, s0 exquisite a revenge—seem to thee the sole 
revenge wit can plan and civilized life allow—wilt 
thou ever wash from thy memory the stain that 
will sully thine honor? Thou, too, professing 
friendship still, and masking perfidy under smiles. 
Grant that the wrong be great as thou deem it—be 
ten times greater—the sense of thy meanness, O 
gentleman and soldier, will bring the blush to thy 
cheek in the depth of thy solitude! Thou, who 
now thinkest others unworthy a trustful love, wilt 
feel thyself forever unworthy theirs. Thy seclu- 
sion will know not repose. The dignity of man 
will forsake thee. Thy proud eye will quail 
from the gaze. Thy step will no longer spurn the 
earth that it treads on. He who has once done a 
base thing is never again wholly reconciled to 
honor. And woe—thrice woe, if thou learn too 
late that thou hast exaggerated thy fancied wrong ; 
that there is excuse, where thou seest none; that 
thy friend may have erred, but that his error is 
venial compared to thy fancied retribution. 


Thus, however, in the superb elation of conscious 
power, though lavished on a miserable ohject—a 
terrible example of what changes one evil and hate- 
ful thought, cherished to the exclusion ofall others, 
can make in the noblest nature—stood, on the 
hearth of his fathers, and on the abyss of a sorrow 
and a shame from which there will be no recall— 
the determined and scornful man. 

A hand is on the door—he does not hear it; a 
form passes the threshold—he does not see it; a 
light step pauses—a soft eye gazes. Deaf and 
blind still to both. 

Violante came on, gathering courage, and stood 
at the hearth, by his side. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


** Lorp L’Estrance—noble friend !” 
*“* You'!—and here—Violante? Is it I whom 
ou seek? For what? Good heavens, what has 





appened? Why are you so pale—why tremble?’ 
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‘*Have you forgiven Helen?” asked Violante, 


— with evasive question, and her cheek was 
pale no more. 

‘* Helen—the poor child! I have nothing in her 
to forgive, much to thank her for. She has been 
frank and honest.’ 

** And Leonard—whom I remember in my child- 
hood—you have forgiven him ?”’ 

‘¢ Fair mediator,” said Harley, smiling, though 
coldly, ‘‘ happy is the man who deceives another ; 
all plead for him. And if the man deceived 
cannot forgive, no one will sympathize or excuse.”’ 

** But Leonard did not deceive you?’’ 

‘* Yes, from the first. It is a long tale, and not 
to be told to you. But I cannot forgive him.” 

** Adieu! my lord. Helen must, then, still be 
very dear to you!’ Violante turned away. Her 
emotion was so artless, her very anger so charming, 
that the love, against which, in the prevalence of 
his later and darker passions, he had so sternly 
struggled, rushed back upon Harley’s breast ; but 
it came only in storm. 

** Stay, but talk not of Helen!” he exclaimed. 
* Ab! if Leonard’s sole offence had been what you 
appear to deem it, do you think I could feel re- 
sentment? No; I should have gratefully hailed 
the hand that severed a rash and ungenial tie. I 
would have given my ward to her lover with such 
a dower us it suits my wealth to bestow. But his 
offence dates from his very birth. To bless and to 
enrich the son of a man who—Violante, listen to 
me. We may soon part, and forever. Others 
may misconstrue my actions; you, at least, 
shall know from what just principle they spring. 
There was a man whom I singled out of the world 
as more than a brother. In the romance of my 
boyhood I saw one who dazzled my fancy, capti- 
vated my heart. It was a dream of beauty 
breathed into waking life. I loved—I believed 
myself beloved. I confided all my heart to this 
friend—this more than brother; he undertook to 
befriend and toaid my suit. On that very pretext 
he first saw this ill-fated girl ;—saw—betrayed— 
destroyed her ;—left me ignorant that her love, 
which I had thought mine, had been lavished so 
wildly on another ;—left me to believe that my 
own suit she had fled, but in generous self-sacrifice 
—for she was poor and humbly born ;—that—oh, 
vain idiot that [ was !—the self-sacrifice had been 
too strong for a young human heart, which had 
broken in the struggle ;—left me to corrode my 
spring of life in remorse ;—clasped my hand in 
mocking comfort ;—smiled at my tears of agony— 
not one tear himself for his own poor victim ! 
And suddenly, not long since, I learned all this. 
And, iin the father of Leonard Fairfield, you behold 
the man who has poisoned all the well-spring of 
joy tome. You weep! O Violante! the Past he 
has blighted and embittered—that I could forgive ; 
but the Future is blasted too. For, just ere this 
treason was revealed to me, [ had begun to awake 
from the torpor of my dreary penance, to look with 
fortitude towards the duties I had slighted—to own 
that the pilgrimage before me was not barren. 
And then, oh then, I felt that all love was not 
buried in a grave. oI felt that you, had fate so 


granted, might have been all to my manhood, 


which youth only saw through the delusion of its 
golden mists. ‘True, I was then bound to Helen; 
true, that honor to her might forbid me all hope. 
But still, even to know that my heart was not all 
ashes—that I could love again—that oe 


power and privilege of our being was still mine, 
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seemed to me so heavenly sweet. But then this 
revelation of falsehood burst on me, and all truth 
seemed blotted from the universe. I am freed 
from Helen ; ah, freed, forsooth—because not even 
rank and wealth, and benefits and confiding ten- 
derness, could bind to me one human heart! Free 
from her ; but between me and your fresh nature 
stands Suspicion as an Upas tree. Not a hope 
that would pass through the tainted air, and fly to 
you, but falls dead under the dismal boughs. J 
love! Ha, ha! I—J, whom the past has taught 
the impossibility to be loved again. No; if those 
soft lips murmured ‘ Yes’ to the burning prayer 
that, had I been free but two short weeks ago, 
would have rushed from the frank deeps of my 
heart, I should but imagine that you deceived 
yourself—a girl’s first fleeting delusive fancy— 
nothing more! Were es my bride, Violante, I 
should but debase your bright nature by my own 
curse of distrust. At each word of tenderness, my 
heart would say, ‘ How long will this last ’—when 
will the deception come?’ Your beauty, your 

ifts, would bring me but jealous terror ;—eternally 
f should fly from the present to the future, and say, 
‘These hairs will be gray, while flattering youth 
will surround her in the zenith of her charms,’ 
Why then do I hate and curse my foe? Why do 
I resolve upon revenge? I comprehend it now. 
I knew that there bo something more imperious 
than the ghost of the Past that urged me on. 
Looking on you, I feel that it was a dim sense ofa 
mighty and priceless loss; it is not the lost Nora 
— it is the living Violante. Look not at me with 
those reproachful eyes; they cannot reverse my 
purpose ; they cannot banish suspicion from my 
sickened soul; they cannot create a sunshine in 
the midst of this ghastly twilight. Go, go; leave 
me to the sole joy that bequeaths no disappoint- 
ment—the sole feeling that unites me to social 
man ; leave me to my revenge.” 

‘Revenge! Oh, cruel!’ exclaimed Violante. 
‘laying her hand on his arm, ‘‘ And in revenge, 
| it is your own life that you will risk!” 

‘« My life, simple child! This is no contest of 
life against life. Could I bare to all the world my 
| wrongs for their ribald laughter, I should only give 
| to my foe the triumph to pity my frenzy—to shun 
the contest ; or grant it, if [ could find a second 
—and then fire in the air. And all the world 
would say, ‘ Generous Egerton !—soul of honor !’ ”” 

‘¢ Egerton, Mr. Egerton! He cannot be this 
foe? It is not on him you can design revenge '— 
you who spend all your hours in serving his cause 
—you to whom he trusts so fondly—you who leant 

esterday on his shoulder, and smiled so cheeringly 
in his face ?”’ 

“Did It Hypocrisy against hypocrisy—snare 
against snare ; ‘hat is my revenge !”’ 

‘* Harley, Harley! Cease, cease !”” 

The storm of passion rushed on unheeding. 

‘* T seem to promote his ambition, but to crush 
it into the mire. [I have delivered him from the 
gentle gripe of a usurer, so that he shall hold at 
my option alms or a prison—” 

‘¢ Friend, friend! Hush, hush !” 

‘*T have made the youth he has reared and 
fostered into treachery like his own (your father’s 

recious choice—Randal Leslie), mine instrument 
in the galling lesson how ingratitude can sting. 
His very son shall avenge the mother, and be led 
to his father’s breast as victor, with Randal Leslie, 
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lorious | in the contest that deprives sire and benefactor of 


'all that makes life dear to ambitious egotism 








And if, in the breast of Audley Egerton, there can 


yet lurk one memory of what I was to him and to| i 


truth, not his least punishment will be the sense 
that his own perfidy has so changed the man 
whose very scorn of falsehood has taught him 
to find in fraud itself the power of retribution.” 

**Tf this be not a terrible dream !”? murmured 
Violante, recoiling, ‘‘ it is not your foe alone that 
you will deprive of all that makes life dear: Act 
thus—and what, in the future, is left to me ?”’ 

**To you! Oh, never fear. I may give Randal 
Leslie a triumph over his patron, but in the same 
hour I will unmask his villany, and sweep him for- 
ever from your path. What in the future is left 
to you!—your birthright and your native land ; 
hope, joy, love, felicity. Could it be possible that 
in the soft but sunny fancy which plays round the 
heart of maiden youth, but still sends no warmth 
into its deeps—could it be possible that you had 
honored me with a gentle thought, it will pass 
away, and you will be the pride and delight of 
one of your own years, to whom the vista of Time 
is haunted by no chilling spectres—one who can 
look upon that lovely face, and not turn away to 
mutter—‘ Too fair, too fair for me !’ ” 

** Oh agony !’’ exclaimed Violante, with sudden 
passion. ‘* In my turn hear me. If, as you prom- 
ise, Iam released from the dreadful thought that 
one, at whose touch I shudder, can claim this hand, 
my choice is irrevocably made. The altars which 
await me will not be those of a human love. But 
oh, limplore you—by all the memories of your 
own life, hitherto, if sorrowful, unsullied—by the 
generous interest you yet profess for me, whom 
you will have twice saved from a danger to which 
death were mercy—leave, oh leave to me the right 
to regard your image as I have done from the first 
dawn of childhood. Leave me the right to honor 
and revere it. Let not an act, accompanied with 
a meanness—oh that I should say the word!—a 
meanness and a cruelty that give the lie to your 
whole life—make even a grateful remembrance of 
you an unworthy sin. hen I kneel within the 
walls that divide me from the world, oh let me 
think that I can pray for you as the noblest being 
that the world contains! Hear me! hear me!” 

** Violante !”? murmured Harley, his whole frame 
heaving with emotion, ‘‘ bear with me. Do not 
ask of me the sacrifice of what seems to me the 
cause of manhood itself—to sit down, meek and 
patient, under a wrong that debases me, with the 
consciousness that all my life I have been the 
miserable dupe to affections I deemed so honest— 
to regrets that I believed so holy. Ah! I should 
feel more mean in my pardon than you can think 
me in revenge! Were it an acknowledged ene- 
my, [ could open my arms to him at your bidding ; 
but the perfidious friend !—ask it not. My cheek 
burns at the thought, as at the stain of a blow. 
Give me but to-morrow—one day—I demand no 
more—wholly to myself and to the past, and 
mould me for the future as you will. Pardon, 
pardon the ungenerous thoughts that extended 
distrust to you. I retract them ; they are gone— 
dispelled before those — words, those in- 
genuous eyes. At your feet, Violante, I repent, 
und Limplore! Your father himself shall banish 
your sordid suitor. Before this hour to-morrow 
you will be free. Oh, then, then! will you 
not give me this hand to guide me again into the 
peradise of my youth? Violante, it is in vain to 
wrestle with myself—to doubt—to reason—to be 
wisely fearful—I love, I love you. I trust again 
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in virtue and faith, I place my fate in your keep- 


ing.’”’ 

tf at times Violante may appear to have ven- 
tured beyond the limit of strict maiden bashful- 
ness, much may be ascribed to her habitual can- 
dor, her solitary rearing, and remoteness from the 
world—the very innocence of her soul, and the 
warmth of heart which Italy gives its daughters. 
But now that sublimity of thought and purpose 
which pervaded her nature, and required only 
circumstances to develop, made her superior to 
all the promptings of love itself. Dreams realized 
which she had scarcely dared to own—Harley free 
—Harley at her feet ;—all the woman struggling 
at her heart, mantling in her blushes —stil! stronger 
than love—stronger than the joy of being loved 

ain—was the heroic will—will to save him— 
who in all else ruled her existence—from the eter- 
nal degradation to which passion had blinded his 
own confused and warring spirit. 

Leaving one hand in his impassioned clasp, as 
he still knelt before her, she raised on high the 
other. ‘*Ah!’’ she said, scarce audibly, *‘ ah! 
if Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and blissful 
privilege to be allied to your fute, to minister to 
your happiness, never should I know one fear of 
your distrust. No time, no change, no sorrow, 
not even the loss of your affection, could make me 
forfeit the right to remember that you had once 
confided to me a heart so noble. But’’—Here her 
voice rose in its tone, and the glow fled from her 
cheek—*‘ But, O Thou, the Ever Present, hear 
and receive the solemn vow. If to me he refuse 
to sacrifice the sin that would debase him, that 
sin be the barrier between us evermore. And 
may my life, devoted to Thy service, atone for the 
hour in which he belied the nature he received 
from Thee. Harley, release me! I have spoken; 
firm as yourself, I leave the choice to you.”’ 

** You judge me harshly,’’ said Harley, rising, 
with sullen anger. ‘‘ But at least I have not the 
meanness to sell what I hold as justice, though 
the bribe may include my last hope of happiness.”” 

‘*Meanness! Oh, unhappy, beloved Harley!” 
exclaimed Violante, with such a gush of exquisite 
reproachful tenderness, that it thrilled him as the 
voice of the parting guardian angel. ‘* Meanness! 
But it is that from which I implore you to save 

ourself. You cannot judge, you cannot see. 

ou are dark, dark. Lost Christian that you are, 
what worse than heathen darkness, to feign the 
friendship the better to betray—to punish false- 
hood by becoming yourself so false—to accept the 
confidence even of your bitterest foe, and then to 
sink below his own level in deceit? And oh— 
worse, worse than all—to threaten that a son— 
son of the woman you professed to love—should 
swell your vengeance against a father. No! it 
was not you that said this—it was the fiend !” 

‘** Enough !”’ exclaimed Harley, startled, con 
science-stricken, and rushing into resentment, ir 
order to escape the sense of shame. ‘‘ Enough 
you insult the man you professed to honor.”’ 

‘*T honored the prototype of gentleness and valor. 
I honored = to me to — = 
life eve nd and generous image that is born 
from rv fa of we Destroy that ideal, and 
you destroy the Harley whom I honored. He is 
dead to me forever. 1 will mourn for him as his 
widow—faithful to his memory—weeping over 
the thought of what he was.” Sobs choked her 
voice; but as Harley, once more melted, sprang 
forward to regain her side, she escaped with a yet 
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uicker movement, gained the door, and, dasting 
own the corridor, vanished from his sight. 

Harley stood still one moment, thoroughly ir- 
resolute—nay, almost all subdued. Then, stern- 
ness, though less rigid than before, ually came 
to his brow. The demon had still its hold in the 
stubborn and marvellous pertinacity with which 
the man clung to all that once struck root at his 
heart. With a sudden impulse, that still with- 
held decision, yet spoke of sore-shaken purpose, 
he strode to his desk, drew from it Nora’s manu- 
script, and passed from his room. 

Harley had meant never to have revealed to 
Audley the secret he had gained, until the mo- 
ment when revenge was covsummated. He had 
contemplated no vain reproach. His wrath would 
have spoken forth in deeds, and then a word would 
have sufficed as the key to all. Willing, perhaps, 
to hail some extenuation of perfidy, though the 
possibility of such extenuation he had never before 
admitted, he determined on the interview which 
he had hitherto so obstinately shunned, and went 
straight to the room in which Audley Egerton still 
sat solitary and fearful. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ecerton heard the well-known step advancing 
near and nearer up the corridor—heard the door 
open and reclose—and he felt, by one of those 
strange and unaccountable instincts which we call 
forebodings, that the hour he had dreaded for so 
many secret years had come at last. He nerved 
his courage, withdrew his hands from his face, 
and rose in silence. No less silent, Harley stood 
before him. The two men gazed on each other ; 
you might have heard their ae 

‘‘You have seen Mr. Dale?’’ said Egerton, at 
length. ‘‘ You know”’— 

* All!” said Harley, completing the arrested 
sentence. 

Audley drew a long sigh. ‘ Be it so; but no, 
Ilarley ; you deceive yourself; you cannot know 
all, from any one living, save myself.” 

“My knowledge comes from the dead,’’ an- 
swered Harley, and the fatal memoir dropped from 
his hand upon the table. The leaves fell with a 
dull, low sound, mournful and faint as might be 
the tread of a ghost, if the tread gave sound. 
They fell, those still confessions of an obscure, 
uncomprehended life, amidst letters and documents 
eloquent of the strife that was then agitating mil- 
lions, the fleeting, turbulent fears and hopes that 
torture parties, and perplex a nation ; the stormy 
business of practical public life, so remote from 
individual love and individual sorrow. 

Egerton ’s eye saw them fall. The room was but 

tially lighted. At the distance where he stood, 
1e did not recognize the characters, but involunta- 
rily he shivered, and involuntarily drew near. 

** Hold yet awhile,” said Harley. ‘I produce 
my charge, and then I leave you to dispute the 
only witness that I bring. Audley Egerton, you 
took from me the gravest trust one man can con- 
fide to another. You knew how I loved Leonora 
Avenel. I was forbidden to see and urge my suit ; 
you had the access to her presence which was de- 
nied to myself. I prayed you to remove scruples 
that I deemed too generous, and to woo her, not to 
dishonor, but to be my wife. Was it sot An- 
swer.” : 

‘It is true,” said Audley, his hand clenched at 
his heart. 


confided to your honor. You wooed her for your- 
self. Is it so?” 

“‘ Harley, I deny it not. Cease here. I accept 
the penalty :—I resign your friendship ;—I quit 
your roof;—I submit to your contempt ;—I dare 
not implore your pardon. Cease, let me go hence, 
and soon !’’—The strong man gasped for breath. 

Harley looked at him steadfastly, then turned 
away his eyes, and went on. ‘ Nay,” said he, 
‘is that atu? You wooed her for yourself—you 
won her. Account to me for that life which you 
wrenched from mine. You are silent. I will 
take on myself your task ;—you took that life. 
and destroyed it.”’ 

‘* Spare me, spare me !”’ 

‘*What was the fate of her who seemed so 
fresh from heaven when these eyes beheld her last ? 
A broken heart—a dishonored name—an early 
doom—a forgotten grave-stone.”’ 

* No, no—forgotten—no !”’ 

** Not forgotten! Scarce a year passed, and 
you were married to another. I aided you to form 
those nuptials which secured your fortunes. You 
have had rank, and power, and fame. Peers call 
you the type of English gentlemen. Priests hold 
you as a model of Christian honor. Strip the 
mask, Audley Egerton ; let the world know you 
for what you are !” 

Egerton raised his head, and folded his arms 
calmly ; but he said with a melancholy humility— 
‘* T bear all from you; it is just. Say on.” ’ 

** You took from me the heart of Nora Avenel. 
You abandoned her—you destroyed. And her 
memory cast no shadow over your daily sunshine ; 
while over my thoughts—over my life—oh, Eger- 
ton—Audley, Audley—how fins you have de- 
ceived me thus!’’ Here the inherent tenderness 
under all this hate—the fount embedded under the 
hardening stone—broke out. Harley was ashamed 
of his weakness, and hurried on. 

‘* Deceived—not for an hour, a day, but through 
ee youth, through listless manhood—you 
suffered me to nurse the remorse that should have 
been your own ;—her life slain, mine wasted ; and 
shall neither of us have revenge ?”’ 

** Revenge! Ah, Harley, you have had it !” 

‘*No, but I await it! Not in vain from the 
charnel have come to me the records I produce. 
And whom did fate select to discover the wrongs 
of the mother?—whom appoint as her avenger ? 
Your son—your own son ; your abandoned, name- 
less, son !”’ 

*¢ Son !—son !”” 

‘¢ Whom I delivered from famine, or from worse ; 
and who, in return, has given into my hands the 
evidence which proclaims in you the perjured 
friend of Harley L’Estrange, and the fraudulent 
seducer, under mock marriage forms—worse than 
all franker sin—of Leonora Avenel.” 

‘¢ It is false !—false !’’ exclaimed Egerton, all his 
stateliness and all his energy restored tohim. ‘I 
forbid you to speak thus tome. I forbid you by 
one word to sully the memory of my lawful wife.”’ 

‘«¢ Ah!”? said Harley, startled. ‘‘ Ah! false !— 
prove that and revenge is over! Thank Heaven!” 

‘‘Prove it! What so easy? And wherefore 
have I delayed the proof—wherefore concealed, 
but from tenderness to you—dread, too—a selfish 
but human dread—to lose in you the sole esteem 
that I covet ;—the only mourner who would have 
shed one tear over the stone inscribed with some 





‘You saw her whom I thus loved—her thus 


lying epitaph, in which it will suit a party purpose 
to proclaim the gratitude ofa nation. Vain hopo 








T resign it! But you spoke of ason. Alas, alas! 
you are again deceived. I heard that I had a son 
—years, long years ago. I sought him, and found 
a grave. But bless you, Harley, if you succored 
one whom you even erringly suspect to be Leono- 
ra’s child!” He stretched forth his hands as he 
spoke. 

a Of your son we will speak later,” said Harley, 
strangely softened. ‘+ But before I say more of 
him let me ask you to explain—let me hope that 
you can extenuate what—”’ 

‘You are right,’’ interrupted Egerton, with 
eager quickness. ‘ You would know from my 
vwn lips at last the plain tale of my own offence 
against you. It is due to both. Patiently hear 
me out.” 

Then Egerton told all; his own love for Leono- 
ra—his struggles against what he felt as treason 
to his friend—his sudden discovery of Nora's love 
for him ; on that discovery, the overthrow of all 
his resolutions ; their secret marriage—their sep- 
aration; Nora’s flight, to which Audley still as- 
signed but her _—— vague suspicion that 
their nuptials had not been legal ; and her impa- 
tience of his own delay in acknowledging the rite. 

His listener interrupted him here with a few 
questions ; the clear and — replies to which 
enabled Harley to detect Levy’s plausible perver- 
sion of the facts; and he vaguely guessed the 
cause of the usurer’s falsehood, in the criminal 
passion which the ill-fated bride had inspired. 

‘* Egerton,” said Harley, stifling with an effort 
his own wrath against the vile deceiver, ‘ if, on 
reading those papers, you find that Leonora had 
more excuse for her suspicions.and flight than you 
now deem, and discover — in one to whom you 
trusted your secret, leave his punishment to Heaven. 
All that you say convinces me more and more that 
we cannot even see through the cloud, much less 
guide the thunderbolt. But proceed.” 

Audley looked surprised and startled, and his 
eye turned wistfully towards the papers ; but after 
a short pause he continued his recital. He came 
to Nora’s unexpected return to her father’s house 
—her death—his conquest of his own grief, that 
he might spare Harley the abrupt shock of learn- 
ing her decease. He had torn himself from the 
dead, in remorseful sympathy with the living. 
He spoke of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal—re- 
peated Harley’s jealous words, ‘‘that he would 
rather mourn Nora’s death, than take comfort 
from the thought that she had loved another.” 
He spoke of his journey to the village where Mr. 
Dale had told him Nora’s child was placed—and, 
hearing that child and mother were alike gone, 
‘‘whom now could I right by acknowledging a bond 
that I feared would so wring your heart?’’ Aud- 
ley again paused a moment, and resumed in short, 
nervous, impressive sentences. This cold, austere 
man of the world for the first time bared his heart 
—unconscious, perhaps, that he did so—uncon- 
scious that he revealed how deeply, amidst state 
eares and public distinctions, he had felt the ab- 
sence of affections—how mechanical was that 
outer circle in the folds of life which is called “a 
career’’—how valueless wealth had grown—none 
to inherit it. Of his gnawing and progressive 
disease alone he did not speak ; he was too proud 
and teo masculine to appeal to pity for physical 
ills. He reminded Harley how often, how eagerly, 
emf after year, month after month, he had urged 

is friend to rouse himself from mournful dreams, 
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the surer felicity of domestic ties. ‘‘ Selfish in 
these attempts I might be,”’ said Egerton; “ it 
was only if I saw you restored to happiness that I 
could believe you could calmly hear my explana- 
tion of the past, and on the floor of some happy 
home grant me your forgiveness. I longed to con- 
fess, and I dared not ; often have the words rushed 
to my lips—as often some chance sentence from 
you repelled me. In a word, with you were so 
entwined all the thoughts and affections of my 
——— those that haunted the grave of 
NYora—that I could not bear to resign your friend- 
ship, and, surrounded by the esteem and honor of 
a world I cared not for, to meet the contempt of 
your reproachful eye.’’ 
Amidst all that Audley said—amidst all that 
admitted of no excuse—two predominant senti- 
ments stood clear, in unmistakable and touchin 
pathos. Remorseful regret for the lost Nora—an 
self-accusing, earnest, almost feminine tenderness 
for the friend he had deceived. Thus, as he con- 
tinued to speak, Harley more and more forgot even 
the remembrance of his own guilty and terrible in- 
terval of hate ; the gulf that had so darkly yawned 
between the two closed up, leaving them still 
standing, as it were, side by side, as in their 
schoolboy days. But he remained silent, listening 
—shading his face from Audley, and as if under 
some soft, but enthralling spell, till Egerton thus 
closed— 
** And now, Harley, all is told. You spoke of 
revenge t”’ 

** Revenge !”’ muttered Harley, starting. 

‘* And believe me,”’ continued Egerton, ‘* were 
revenge in your power, I should rejoice at it as an 
atonement. To receive an injury in return for 
that which, first from youthful passion, and after- 
wards from the infirmity of purpose that conceuled 
the wrong, I have inflicted upon you—why, that 
would soothe my conscience, oa raise my lost 
self-esteem. The sole revenge you can bestow 
takes the form which most humiliates me ;—to 
revenge, is to pardon.”’ 

Harley groaned ; and, still hiding his face with 
one hand, stretched forth the other, but rather 
with theair of one who entreats than who accords 
forgiveness. Audley took and pressed the hand 
thus extended. 

‘* And now, Harley, farewell. With the dawn 
T leave this house. I cannot now accept your aid 
in this election. Levy shall announce my resig- 
nation. Randal Leslie, if you so please it, may 
be returned in my stead. He has abilities which, 
under safe guidance, may serve his country ; and 
I have no right to reject, from vain pride, whatever 
will promote the career of one whom I understood, 
and have failed to serve.’’ 

‘“* Ay, ay,’ muttered Harley; ‘think not of 
Randal Leslie ; think but of your son.”’ 

‘*My son! But are you sure that he still 
lives? You smile ; you—you—oh, Harley—I took 
from you the mother—give to me the son; break 
my heart with gratitude. Your revenge is 
found !”’ 

Lord L’Estrange rose with a sudden start—gazed 
on Audley for a moment—irresolute, not from 
resentment, but from shame. At that moment he 
was the man humbled; he was the man who 
feared reproach, and who needed pardon. Audley, 
not divining what was thus passing in Harley's 
breast turned away. ‘* You think that I ask too 
much ; and yet all that I can give to the child of 





devote his native powers to his country, or seek 





my love and the heir of my name, is the worthless 
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blessing of a ruined man. Harley, I say no more. 
I dare not add, ‘ You too loved his mother! and 
with a deeper and a nobler love than mine.’ ’”? He 
stopped short, and Harley flung himself on his 
breast. 

‘* Me—me—pardon me, Audley! Your offence 
has been slight to mine. You have told me your 
offence ; never can I name to you my own. Re- 
joice that we have both to exchange forgiveness, 
and in that exchange we are equals still, Audley 
—brothers still. Look up—look up; think that 
we are boys now as we were once ;—boys who 
have had their wild quarrel—and the moment it is 
over, feel dearer to each other than before.’’ 





‘Oh, Harley, this is revenge! It strikes 
home,’’ murmured +) ane and tears gushed fast 
from eyes that could have gazed unwinking on the 
rack, The clock struck; Harley sprang for- 
ward 


‘‘T have time yet,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Much to do 
and to undo. You are saved from the grasp of 
a election will be won—your fortunes 
in much may be restored—you have before you 
honors not yet achieved—your career as yet is 
scarce begun—your son you will embrace to-mor- 
row. Let me go—your hand again! Ah, Aud- 
ley, we shall be so happy yet!” 





From Household Words. 
A CHILD’S FIRST LETTER. 


To write to papa, ’tis an enterprise bold 

For the fairy-like maiden scarce seven years old ; 
And see ! what excitement the purpose hath wrought 
In eyes that when gravest seem playing at thought ! 


The light little figure surprised into rest— 

The smiles that will come so demurely repressed— 
The long-pausing hand on the paper that lies— 
The sweet puzzled look in the pretty blue eyes. 


°T is a beautiful picture of childhood in calm, 

One cheek swelling soft o’er the white dimpled palm 
Sunk deep in its crimson, and just the clear tip 

Of an ivory tooth on the full under lip. 


How the smooth forehead knits ! With her arm round 
his neck, 
It were easier far than on paper to speak ; 
We must loop up those ringlets: their rich falling 
ld 


go 
Would blot out the story as fast as ’t was told. 


And she meant to have made it in bed, but it seems 
Sleep melted too soon all her thoughts into dreams ; 
But hush ! by that sudden expansion of brow, 
Some fairy familiar has whispered it now. 


How she labors exactly each letter to sign, 

Goes over the whole at the end of each line, 

And lays down the pen to clap hands with delight 
When she finds an idea especially bright. 


At last the small fingers have crept to an end: 

No statesman his letter ’twixt nations hath penned 
With more sense of its serious importance, and few 
In a spirit so loving, so earnest, and true. 


She smiles at a feat so unwonted and grand, 

Draws a very long breath, rubs the cramped little 
hand ; 

May we read it? Oh, yes ; my sweet maiden, may be 

One day you will write what one only must see. 


«But no one must change it !’’ No, truly, it ought 

To keep the fresh bloom on each natural thought. 

Who would shake off the dew to the rose-leaf that 
clings ?— 

r the delicate dust from the butterfly’s wings? 


Is it surely a letter? So bashfully lies 

Uncertainty yet in those beautiful eyes, 

And the parted lips’ coral is deepening in glow, 
And the eager flush mounts to the forehead of snow. 


*T is informal and slightly discursive, we fear ; 
Not a line without love, but the love is sincere. 
Unchanged, papa said he would have it depart, 
Like a bright leaf dropped out of her innocent heart. 


Great news of her garden, her lamb, and her bird, 
Of mamma, and of baby’s last wonderful word ; 
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With an ardent assurance—they neither can play, 
Nor learn, nor be happy, while he is away. 


Will he like it? Ay, will he! what letter could seem, 
Though an angel indited, so charming to him ? 

How the fortunate poem to honor would rise 

That should never be read by more critical eyes ! 
Ah, would for poor rhymesters such favor could be 
As waits, my fair child, on thy letter and thee ! 





THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
MILNES. 


BE.teEVE not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by 


For every man’s weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them while they pase, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 


But if, with earnest care, you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content. 


And more, though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need ; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 





I stert and dreamed that Life was Beauty ; 
I woke and found that Life was Duty ; 

Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
IN THE NIGHT-TIME. 


I rutnx of thee alway :—it is 

The only happiness I crave, 

The only solace, now, I have. 
Thou—thou wouldst smile at such small bliss, 
For what is joy enough for me, 

Would be but a poor fate for thee. 

I pray it may be ever so :— 

That such content as is my all, 

Thy blithe heart may reject as small :-— 
And that thy soul may never know 

A soul’s blank dreariness, when—hope gone— 
It lives in memory alone, 

As mine doth now. O pityingly 

Look on me, Heaven ! subdue this pain, 
And make my weak heart strong again ! 
Ah! I was happy once—e’en I ; 
Sometimes I think ’t was in my dreams, 
That blessed time so shadowy seems. 

We were companions—darling friends— 
I have a pride in that, at least ; 

Then thou didst love me all the best. 
The love of a true heart ne’er ends, 

And thine is true, most true ; and so 
That thou still lovest me, I know. 

With this, why am I not content ? 

O, jealous heart, why wilt thou crave, 
And yearn for that thou canst not have? 
Alas ! my all of love was spent 

And lavished on thee—only thee :— 








Thou giv’st a wave—and tak’st a sea ! 


Thou travellest thy separate way, 
And ’tis a smooth one—if my prayers 
Have power to spare thee pains and cares. 


I can do naught for thee but pray.— 
O bitterness ! if woe should come, 
How impotent is love ’gainst doom ! 


I, who for thee all things would strive, 
May then behold thee in despair, 
Without the right thy grief to share ; 


I, who for thee would pray to live, 
As once I humbly prayed to die, 
Must stand in helpless silence by ; 


And, while a tempest rends my heart, 
T must be calm, and guard my eyes, 
Lest that wild heart to them uprise. 


Tis hard to have in thee no part, 
Who once used all my own to be, 
Who now art all—on earth—to me. 


On Earth ! ah! Father—Helper—Friend ! 
To Thee my bruised heart I turn, 
Thou wilt give peace for which I yearn. © 


I know my sorrow shall not end ; 
The anguish of crushed love is strong ; 
Ah me! and life is long—so long ! 


But thy deep peace doth on me fall, 
The frenzy of my love is gone— 
The holy love remains alone. 


There comes a solemn calm o’er all, 
The storm is hushed within my breast— 
Beneath the quiet stars I rest ! 





KATIE STEWART. 
PART Il.—CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Leppy Kirgracumont! Weel, John, myman, 
she might have done waur—muckle waur; but I 
seena very weel how she could have bettered her- 
sel. A young, wiselike, gallant-looking lad, and a 
very decent lairdship—anither thing frae a doited 
auld man.”’ 

“Weel, wife,’’ said John Stewart, ruefully 
scratching his head—‘‘ weel, I say naething 
against it in itsel; but will ye tell me what I ’m to 
say to the Beelye?” 

** Ay, John, that willI,’’ returned the house- 
mother. ‘ Tell him to take his daughter’s bairn 
out of its cradle, puir wee totum, — ask himsel 
what he has to do wi’ a young wife—a young wife! 
and a bonnie lass like our Isabell! Man, John, to 
think, wi’ that muckle body o’ yours, that you 
should have sae little heart! Nae wonder ye need 
muckle coats and plaids about ye, you men! for 
ne’er a spark o’ light is in the hearts of ye, to keep 
ye warm within.” 

** Weel, weel, Isabell ; the mair cause ye should 
gie me a guid dram to keep the chill out,” said 
the miller ; ‘* and ye ’ll just mind ye were airt and 
pairt, and thought mair of the Beelye’s bien 
dwellin’ and braw family than ever I did ; but it’s 
aye your way—ye put a’ the blame, when there is 

e, on me.”’ 

** Haud your peace, guidman,”’ said Mrs. Stew- 
art. ‘* Whiles I am drawn away wi’ your rea- 
sonings against . | ain judgment, as happens to 
folk owre easy in their temper, whether they will 
or no—I ‘ll no deny that; but nae man can say I 
ever set my face to onything that would have 
broken the heart of a bairn of mine. Take your 
dram, and gang away with your worldly thoughts 
to your wordly business, John Stewart ; if it was- 
na for you, I’m sure ne’er a thought of pelf would 


enter my head.”’ 








‘* Eh, guidwife!’’ It was all that the miller’s 
astonishment could utter. He was put down. 
With humility he took the dram, and, — setting 
his glass on the table, went out like a lamb, to the 
mill. 

** Leddy Kilbrachmont! and Janet, the glarkit 
taking up with a common man!” said Mrs. Stewart, 
unconsciously pushing aside the pretty wheel, the 
offering of the “* wright’’ in Arnereoch. ‘* Weel, 


but what maun I do? If Isabell gangs hame to- 


her ain house, and Janet—Janet ‘s a guid worker 
—far mair use about a house like ours than such 
a gente thing as Bell—Janet married, too—what 's 
to come o’ me? I'll hae to bring hame Katie frae 
the Castle.” 

“ Muckle guid ye ’Il get of Katie, mother,”’ said 
Janet, who, just then coming in from the garden, 
with an armful of cold, curly, brilliant greens, had 
heard her mother’s soliloquy. ‘If ye yokit her 
to the wheel like a powny, she wadna spin the 
yarn for Isabell’s providing in half-a-dozen years ; 
and no a mortal turn besides could Katie do in a 
house, if ye gied her a’ the land between this and 
Kellie Law.” 

“¢ And wha asked your counsel?” said the abso- 
lute sovereign of Kellie Mill. “If I’m no sair 
trysted wi’ my family, there never was 8 woman : 
first, your faither—and muckle he kens about the 
rule o’ a household ; and syne you, ye taupie—as 
if Isabell’s providing was yet to spin! ‘To spin, 
said she? and it lying sale in the oak press up 
the stair, since ever Bell was a wee smout of 2 
bairn. And yours too, though ye dinna deserve 
it ; ay, and little Katie’s as weel, as the bonnie 
grass on the burnside could have tellt ye twal year 
ago, when it was white wi’ yarn a’ the simmer 
through, spun on a purpose-like wheel—a thing 
fit for a woman’s wark—no a toy for a bit bairn. 
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Gae way wi’ you and your vanities. I would just 
like to see, wi’ a’ your upsetting, ony ane o’ ye 
bring up a family as creditable as your mother.’ 

Janet stole in to the table at the further win- 
dow, and, without a word, began to prepare her 
greens, which were immediately to be added to the 
other contents of the great pot, which, suspended 
by the crook, bubbled and boiled over the fire ; for 
the moods of the house-mother were pretty well 
known in her dominions, and no one dared to lift 
up the voice of rebellion. 

After an interval of silence, Mrs, Stewart pro- 
ceeded to her own room, and in a short time reap- 
peared, hooded and plaided, testifying with those 
echoing steps of hers, to all concerned, that she had 
again put on her high-heeled gala shoes. Isabell 
was now in the kitchen, quietly going about her 
share of the household labor, and doing it with a 
subdued graceful gladness which touched the 
mother’s heart. 

‘I’m gaun up to Kellie, Bell, my woman,” 
said Mrs. Stewart. ‘* I wouldna say but we may 
need Katie at hame ; onyway, I ’ll gang up to the 
Castle, and see what they say about it. It’s time 
she had a while at hame to learn something pur- 

like, or it ’s my fear she ’Il be fit for naething 
ut to hang on about Lady Anne ; and nae bairn 
0’ mine shall do that wi’ my will. Ye ‘Il set Mer- 
ran to the muckle wheel, Isabell, as soon as she ’s 
in frae the field; and get that cuttie Janet to do 
some creditable work. If I catch her out 0’ the 
house when I come hame, it ’ll be the waur for 
hersel.”’ 

** So ye ’re aye biding on at the Castle, Bauby,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, as, her long walk over, she 
rested in the housekeeper’s room, and greeted with 
a@ mixture of familiarity and condescension, the 
powerful Bauby, who had so long been the faithful 
friend and attendant of little Katie Stewart. 
“Ye ’re biding on? I thought you were sure to 
gang with Lady Betty; and vexed I was to think 
of ye gaun away, that my bairn liket sae weel.”’ 

“Til never lee, Mrs. Stewart,’’ said Bauby, 
confidentially. “If it hadna just been Katie 
Stewart's sel, and a thought of Lady Anne, puir 
thing, left her lee lane in the house, I would as 
soon have gaen out to the May to live, as bidden 
still in Kellie Castle. But someway they have 
grippit my heart atween them—I couldna leave 
the bairns.’’ 

‘** Aweel, Bauby, it was kind in ye,” said the 
miller’s wife ; ‘ Bat I’m in no manner sure that 
I winna take Katie away.’ 

‘Take Katie away—eh, Mrs. Stewart!” And 
Bauby lifted up her great hands in appeal. 

‘‘Ye see her sister Isubell is to be married 
soon,’’ said the important mother, rising and 
smoothing down her skirts. ‘And now I’m 
rested, Bauby, I ‘ll thank ye to take me to Lady 
Anne’s room.”’ 

The fire burned brightly in the west room, 
glowing in the dark polished walls, and brightening 
with its warm flush the clouded daylight which 
shone through the high window. Again on her 
high chair, with her shoulders fixed, so that she 
cannot stoop, Lady Anne sits at her embroidery 
frame, at some distance from the window, where 
the slanting light falls full upon her work, pa- 
tiently and painfully working those dim roses into 
the canvass which already bears the blossoms of 
many a laborious hour. Poor Lady Anne! Peo- 
ple, all her life, have been doing their duty to her 

—training her into propriety—into noiseless deco- 
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rum and high-bred manners. She has read the 
Spectator to improve her mind—has worked em- 
broidery because it was her duty; and sits re- 
signedly in this steel fixture now, because she feels 
it a duty too—a duty to the world at large that 
Lady Anne Erskine should have no curve in her 
shoulders—no stoop in her tall aristocratic figure. 
But, in spite of all this, though they make her 
stiff, and pale, and silent, none of these cares have 
at all tarnished the gentle lustre of Lady Anne’s 
good heart; fur, to tell truth, embroidery, and 
wejudices, and steel collars, though they cramp 

th body and mind a little, by no means have a 
bad effect—or, at least, by no means so bad an 
effect as people ascribe to them in these days— 
upon the heart ; and there lived many a true lady 
then—lives many a true lady now—to whom de- 
vout thoughts have come in those dim hours, and 
fair fancies budded and blossomed in the silence. 
It was very true that Lady Anne sat there immov- 
able, holding her head with conscientious firm- 
ness, as she had been trained to hold it, and 
moving her long fingers noiselessly as her needle 
went out and in through the canvass before her— 
very true that she thought she was doing her duty, 
and accomplishing her natural lot; but not any 
less true, notwithstanding, that the heart which 
beat softly against her breast was pure and gentle 
as the summer air, and, like it, touched into quiet 
brightness by the light from heaven. 

Near her, carelessly bending forward from a 
lower chair, and leaning her whole weight on 
another embroidery frame, sits Katie Stewart, la- 
boring with a hundred wiles to draw Lady Anne’s 
attention from her work. One of little Katie's 
round white shoulders is gleaming out of her dress, 
and she is not in the least erect, but bends her 
head down between her hands, and pushes back 
the rich golden hair which falls in shining, half- 
curled tresses over her fingers, and laughs, and 
pouts, afd calls to Lady Anne; but Lady Anne 
only answers quietly, and goes on with her work 
—for it is right and needful to work so many 
hours, and Lady Anne is doing her duty. 

But not so Katie Stewart; her needle lies idle 
on the canvass ; her silk hangs over her arm, getting 
soiled and dim; and Lady Anne blushes to re- 
member how long it is since her wayward favorite 
began that group of flowers. 

‘or Katie feels no duty—no responsibility in the 
matter ; and having worked a whole dreary hour, 
and accomplished a whole leaf, inclines to be idle 
now, and would fain make her companion idle too. 
But the conscientious Lady Anne shakes her head, 
and labors on ; so Katie, leaning still further over 
the frame, and still more entirely disregarding her’ 
shoulders and deportment, tosses back the over- 
shadowing curls again, and with her cheeks sup- 
ported in the curved palms of her hands, and her 
fingers keeping back the hair from her brow, lifts 
up her voice and sings— 


Corn rigs and barley rigs, 
Corn rigs are bonnie. 


Sweet, clear, and full is little Katie’s voice, and 
she leans forward, with her bright eyes dwelling 
kindly on Lady Anne’s face, while, with affection- 
ate pleasure, the Lady Anne sits still, and 
works, and listens—the sweet child’s voice, in 
which there is still scarcely a graver modulation 








to tell of the coming woman, echoing into the 
generous gentle heart which scarcely all its life 
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has had a selfish thought to interrupt the simple 
beautiful admiration of its unenvious love. 

‘* Katie, ye little cuttie !’’ exclaimed the horror- 
stricken mother, looking in at the door. 

Katie started ; but it was only with privileged 
boldness to look up smilingly into her mother’s 
face, as she finished the last verse of her song. 

** Eh, Lady Anne, what can I say to you?”’ said 
Mrs. Stewart, coming forward with indignant, en- 
ergetic haste; ‘* what will your ladyship say to 
that forward monkey? Katie, have I no admon- 
ished ye to get the manners of a serving lassie at 
your peril, however grand the folk were ye saw ; 

ut nevertheless, to gie honor where honor is due, 
as it’s commanded? I think shame to look ye in 
the face, Lady Anne, after hearing a bairn of 
mine use such a freedom.” 

‘* But you have no need, Mrs. Stewart,”’ said 
Lady Anne, *‘ for Katie is at home.” 

There was the slightest possible tone of author- 
ity in the words, gentle as they were; and Mrs. 
Stewart felt herself put down. 

‘* Weel, your ladyship kens best ; but I came to 
speak about Katie, Lady Anne. I’m thinking 
I ’ll need to bring her hame.”’ 

Mrs. Stewart had her revenge. Lady Anne’s 
quiet face grew red und troubled, and she struggled 
to loose herself from her bondage, and turn round 
to face the threatening visitor. 

‘To take Katie home!—away from me? Oh, 
Mrs. Stewart, dinna!” said Lady Anne, forgetting 
that she was no longer a child. 

** Ye sce, my lady, our Isabell is to be married. 
The young man is Philip Landale of Kilbrach- 
mont, Ye may have heard tell of him even in the 
Castle ;—a lad with'a guid house and plenty 
substance to take hame a wife to; and a guid wile 
he ’ll get to them, though maybe I shouldna say 
it. And so you see, Lady Anne, I'll be left with 
only Janet at hame.”’ 

** But, Mrs. Stewart, Katie has not bean accus- 
tomed to it; she could not do you any good,”’ said 
the eager, injudicious Lady Anne. 

“The very words, my lady—the very thing I 
said to our guidman and the bairns at hame. 
‘It’s time,’ says I, ‘that Katie was learnin’ 
something fit for her natural place and lot. What 
kind of a wife will she ever make to a puir man, 
coming straight out of Kellie Castle, and Lady 
Anne’s very cha’mer!’ No that I’m meaning 
. it’s needful that she should get a puir man, Lady 
Anne; butabien man in the parish is no like ane 
.of your grand lords and earls ; and if Katie does 
.a@ weel as her mother before her, she ‘ll hae a 
better portion than she deserves.”’ 

Indignantly Katie tossed her curls from her 
forehead, bent her little flushed face over the 
.frame, and began to ply her needle as if for a 
wager. 

** But, Mrs. Stewart,”’ urged Lady Anne, ‘‘ Ka- 
tie’s birthday is not till May, and she ’s only fif- 
teen then. Never mind the man—there ‘s plenty 
time ; but as long as we ’re at Kellie, and not far 
; away from you, Mrs. Stewart, why should not 
| Katie live all her life with me?”’ 

Katie glanced up archly, saucily, but said noth- 
cs It .wouldna be right, my lady. In the first 
, place, you ‘ll no be aye at Kellie ; you ‘ll get folk 
you like better than Katie Stewart; and Katie 
must depend on naebody’s willand pleasure. I'll 
have it said of nae bairn of mine that she sorned 
onastranger. Na, she must come hame.” 
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Lady Anne's eyes filled with tears. The little 
proud, belligerent mother stood triumphant and 
imperious before the fire. The petulant, wilful 
favorite pouted over her frame ; and Lady Anne 
looked from one to the other with overflowing 
eyes. 

Me My sister Betty ’s away, and my sister Janet's 
away,’’ said Anne Erskine sadly ; ‘‘ I*ve nobody 
but Katie now. If you take Katie away, Mrs. 
Stewart, I ‘ll break my heart.’ 

Little Katie put away her frame without saying 
a word, and, coming silently to the side of the high 
chair, knelt down, and looked earnestly into Lady 
Anne’s drooping face. There was some wonder 
in the look—a little awe—and then she laid down 
her soft cheek upon that hand of Lady Anne’s, 
on which dlready some tears had fallen, and taking 
the other hand into her own, continued to look up 
with a strange, grave, sudden apprehension of the 
love which had been lavished on her so long. 
Anne Erskine’s tears fell softly on the earnest, 
uplooking face, and Mrs. Stewart’s heart was 
melted. 

‘* Weel, Lady Anne, it’s no my nature to doa 
hard thing to onybody. Keep the cuttie ; Ill no 
seek her as lang as I can do without her. I gie ye 
my word,”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


The west room is in no respect changed, though 
three years have passed since we saw it last. In 
the middie of the room stands a great open chest. 
already half full of carefully packed dresses. This 
square, flat parcel, sewed up in a linen cover, 
which Katie Stewart holds in her arms as if she 
eould with all her heart throw it out of the 
window, instead of depositing it reverently in the 
chest, is Lady Anne’s embroidery; and Lady 
Anne herself is collecting stray silks and needle- 
books into a great satin bag. ‘They are preparing 
for a journey. 

Lady Anne Erskine is twenty—very tall, very 
erect, and with a most exceptionable carriage. 
From her placid, quiet brow the hair is combed 
up, leaving not so much as one curl to shelter or 
shadow a cheek which is very soft and pale in- 
deed, but which no one could call beautiful, or 
even comely, On her thin arms she wears long 
black gloves which do not quite reach the elbow, 
but leave a part of the arm visible under the lace 
ruffles which terminate her sleeves ; and her dress 
is of dark, rustling silk, rich and heavy, though 
not so spotless and youthful as it once was. Her 
little apron is black, and frilled with lace; and 
from its pocket peeps the corner of a bright silken 
huswife ; for. Lady Anne is no less industrious now 
than when she was a girl. . 

Ah, saucy Katie Stewart! Eighteen years old, 
and still no change in you! No gloves on the 
round arms which clasp that covered-up embroid- 
ery—no huswife, but a printed broadsheet ballad, 
the floating, light literature of the place and time, 
in the pocket of your apron—no propriety in your 
free, rebel shoulders. And people say there is 
not such another pair of merry eyes in sight of 
Kellie Law. 

The golden hair is imprisoned now, but not so 
closely as Lady Anne’s, for some little curls steal 
lovingly down at the side, and the fashion of 
combing it up clears the open, white forehead, 
which, in itself, is not very high, but just in pro- 

rtion to the other features of the face. Only a 

ittle taller is the round, active figure—a very little. 
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No one is quite sensible, indeed, that Katie has 
made any advance in stature at all, except herself ; 
and even herself scarcely hopes, now in the matu- 
~ of eighteen, to attain another half inch. 

ut the little girlish spirit has been growing in 
. those quiet years. It was spring with her, when 
Katie saw the tears of Anne Erskine for her 
threatened removal, and her eyes were opened 
then in some degree to an appreciation of her 
beautiful lot. How it was that people loved her, 
followed her with watchful, solicitous affection— 
her, simple, little Katie Stewart—the conscious- 
ness brought a strange thrill into her heart. One 
may grow vain with much admiration, but much 
love teaches humility. She wondered at it in her 
secret heart—smiled over it with tears—and it 
softened and curbed her, indulged and wilful 
though she was. 

But all this time, in supreme contempt Katie 
held the rural homage which began to be paid to 
‘her. Simple and playful as a child in Kellie, 
Katie at home, when a young farmer, or sailor, or 
prosperous country tradesman, or all of them to- 
gether, as happened not unfrequently, hung shyly 
about the fire in the Anstruther Milton, to which 
the family had now removed, watching for oppor- 
tunities to recommend themselves, was as stately 
_ and dignified as any Lady Erskine of them all. 
For Katie had made up her mind. Still, ‘a grand 
gentleman,’’ handsome, courtly, and accomplished, 
with titles and honors, wealth and birth, wan- 
dered about, a gleaming, splendid shadow, through 
the castles she built every day. To gain some rich 
and noble wooer, of whatever kind proved attain- 
able, was by no means Katie’s ambition. It was 
a superb imagination, which walked by her side 
in her dreams, naturally clothed with the grandeur 
which was his due; for Katie’s mind was not 
very greatly developed yet—her graver powers— 
and the purple of nobility and rank draped her grand 
figure with natural simplicity—a guileless ideal. 

**Is Lady Betty’s house a grand place, Lady 
Anne?” asked Katie, as she placed the embroidery 
in the chest. 

“It’s in the High Street,’ said Lady Anne, 
with some pride ; ‘* not far from the Parliament 
House, Katie ; but it’s not like Kellie, you know ; 
and you that have never been in a town, may 
think it close, and not like a noble house to be in 
astreet ; but the High Street and the Cannongate 
are grand streets; and the house is very fine too 
—only Betty is alone.” 

‘*TIs Lord Colville no at home, Lady Anne?” 
asked Katie. 

‘ Lord Colville ’s at the sea—he ’s always at the 
sea—and it’s dreary for Betty to be left alone; 
but when she sees us, Katie, she ’ll think she’s at 
Kellie again.”’ 

** And would she be glad to think that, I won- 
der?”’ said Katie, half under her breath. 

But Lady Anne did not answer, for the good 
Lady Anne was making no speculations at the 
moment about happiness in the abstract, and so 
did not properly apprehend the question of her 
little friend. 

The sound of a loud step hastening up stairs 
startled them. Onward it came thumping through 
the gallery, and a breathless voice bore it compa- 
ny singing after a very strange fashion. Voice 
and step were both undoubtedly Bauby Rodger’s, 
and the gallery creaked under the one, and the 
song came furth in gasps from the other, making 
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itself articulate in a stormy gust as she approached 
the door. 
Oh handsome Charlie Stuart ! 
Oh charming Charlie Stuart ! 
There ’s no a lad in a’ the land 
That ’s half sae sweet as thou art ! 


*“ Bauby!”’ exclaimed Lady Anne with dignity, 
as her giant handmaiden threw open the door— 
** Bauby, you have forgotten yourself. Is that a 
way to enter a room where I am?”’ 

** Your pardon, my lady—I beg your pardon—l 
canna helpit. Eh, Lady Anne! Eh, Miss Katie ! 
‘Little wat ye wha‘s coming; prince and lord 
and a’s coming.’ There ’s ane in the court—ane 
frae the North, wi’ the news of a’ the victories!” 

Lady Anne’s face flushed a little. ‘* Who is 
it ’—what is it, Bauby ?”’ 

‘It’s the prince just, blessin’s on his bonnis 
face!—they say he's the gallantest gentleman 
that ever was seen—making a’ the road frae the 
Hielands just ae great conquish. The man says 
there ’s thousands o’ the clans after him—a grand 
army, beginning wi’ the regular sodgers in their 
uniform, and ending wi’ the braw tartans—or 
ending wi’ the clouds mair like, for what twa e’en 
could seg the end of them marching, and them 
thousands aboon thousands; and white cockauds 
on ilka bonnet of them. Eh, my leddy! I could 
greet—I could dance—I could sing— 


An somebody were come again, 

Than somebody maun cross the main, 

And ilka man shall hae his ain, 
Carle an the King come!” 


“‘ Hush, Bauby, hush !’’ said Lady Anne, draw- 
ing herself up with a consciousness of indecorum ; 
but her pale cheek flushed, and her face grew 
animated. She could not pretend to indifference. 

‘*Ye had best get a sword and a gun, and a 
white cockade yoursel. You're big enough, 
Bauby,”’ said the anti-Jacobite Katie ; ‘‘ for your 

nd Chevalier will need a’ his friends yet. 
faybe if you ’re no feared, but keep up with a’ 
thae wild Hielandmen, he ’ll make you a knight, 
Bauby.”’ 

‘Katie, you forget who’s beside you,”’ 
Lady Anne. 

‘*Oh! ne’er mind me, my lady; I’m used to 
argue wi’ her; but if I did fecht for the Chevalier 
—ay, ye may ca’ him sae !—was it no your ain 
very sel, Katie Stewart, that tellt me, nae later 
than yestreen, that chivalry meant the auld grand 
knights that fought for the distressed lang syne ? 
And if I did fecht for the Prince, what should ail 
me? And if it was the will of Providence to 
make me strong and muckle, and you bonnie and 
wee, whase blame was that? The Chevalier! Ay, 
and blessings on him!—for isna he just in the 
way of the auld chivalry—and isna he gaun to 
deliver the distressed ?”’ 

‘‘The way the king did in the persecuting 
times—him that shot them down like beasts, be- 
cause they liket the kirk,” said Katie. 

‘“« Eh, ye little Whig! that I should sae sae! 
But I have nae call to stand up for the auld kin 
—they ’ve gaen to their place, and rendered their 
account; but this bonnie lad—for a bonnie lad he 
is, though he 's born a prince, and will dee a great 
king, as it’s my hope and desire—has nae blame 
of thae ill deeds. He ’s come for his ain kingdom, 
and justice, and the rights of the nation, ‘and 
ilka man shall hae his ain.’ ” 


said 
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‘* But wha ’s wronged, Bauby!” asked the un- 
believer. 

‘* Wha’s wronged? Isna the nation wronged 
wi’ a bit German duke pitten down in the big 
seat of our native king? Isna a’body wronged 
that has to suffer that? And isna he coming with 
his white cockade to set a’thing right again ?”’ 

‘*Bauby, you forget we’re to leave Kellie at 
twelve,’’ said Lady Anne, interrupting this con- 
clusive logic, ‘‘and the things are not all ready. 
We'll hear the true news about the prince in 
Edinburgh.” 

** We'll see him, bless him! for he ’s marching 
on Edinburgh, driving a’ thae cowards before him 
like a wheen sheep,” said Bauby, triumphantly. 
“IT couldna keep the guid news to mysel, my 
lady ; but now I maun awa.” 

nd Bauby hastened from the room, letting her 
voice rise as she went through the gallery, enough 
to convey to Katie’s ear her wish— 
To see guid corn upon the rigs, 
And banishment to a’ the Whigs. 

After this interruption, the packing went on 
busily, and for a considerable time in silence. It 
was the memorable year of Scottish romance—the 
** forty-five ;”’ and there were few hearts on either 
side which could keep their usual pace of beating 
when the news of the wild invasion was told. 
But like all other times of great events and excite- 
ment, the ordinary platitudes of life ran on with 
wonderfully little change—-ran on, and wove them- 
selyes about those marvels ; so that this journey to 
Edinburgh, even in Lady Anne Erskine’s eyes, at 
present bulked as largely, and looked as important 
as the threatened revolution; and to little Katie 
Stewart, her new gown and mantle were greater 
events than the advent of the Chevalier. 

** Are you no feared to go to Edinburgh, Lady 
Anne, and the Chevalier and a’ his men coming ?”’ 
asked Katie at length. 

Katie's own eyes sparkled at the idea, for the 
excitement of being in danger was a more delight- 
ful thing than she had ever ventured to anticipate 
before. 

** Afraid? Ile is the true prince, whether he 
wins or fuils,”’ said Lady Anne; ‘and no lady 
need fear where a Stuart reigns. It’s his right 
he comes for. I pray Heaven give the prince his 
right.” 

Katie looked up with some astonishment. Very 
few things thus moved the placid Lady Anne. 

*¢ Tt would only be after many a man was killed,”’ 
said Katie; ‘‘and if the King in London comes 
from Germany, this Chevalier comes from France ; 
and his forefathers were ill men, Lady Anne.”’ 

‘* Katie Stewart,’’ said Lady Anne, hastily, 
‘¢it’s ignorance you're speaking. I will not hear 
it. Ill hear nothing said against the right. The 
prince comes of the true royal blood. He is the 
son of many good kings ; and if they were not all 

ood, that is not his fault. My fathers served his. 

will hear nothing said against the prince’s 
right.” 

‘Little Katie looked up wonderingly into her 
friend’s face, and then turned away to conclude 
her packing. But, quite unconvinced as she was 
of the claims and rights of the royal adventurer, 
his young opponent said no more about Prince 
Charles. 


CHAPTER X, 


Corn-fields lie under the low green hills, here 
bending their golden load under the busy reaper’s 
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hand, there shorn and naked, with the gathered 
sheaves in heaps where yesterddy they grew. 
Pleasant sounds are in the clear rich autumn air 
—harvest voices, harvest mirth, purified by a little 
distance from all its coarseness; and through the 
open cottage doors you see the eldest child, mat- 
ronly and important in one house, idling with a 
sense of guilt in the other, who has been left at 
home in charge, that all elder and abler people 
might get to the field. Pleasant excitement and 
haste touch you with a contagious cheer and 
activity as you pass. Here hath our bountiful 
mother been rendering riches out of her full breast 
once more; here, under those broad, bright, 
smiling heavens, the rain and the sun, which God 
sends upon the just and the unjust, have day by 
day cherished the seed, and brought it forth in 
blade and ear; and now there is a thanksgivin 

in all the air, and quickened steps and cheerful 
laboring proclaim the unconscious sentiment which 
animates the whole. Bright, prosperous, wealthy 
autumn days, wherein the reaper has no less share 
than his master, and the whole world is enriched 
with the universal gain. 

And now. the Firth comes flashing into sight, 
making the whole horizon a silver line, with one 
white sail, far off, floating on it like a cloud. 
Heavily, as if it overhung the water, that dark 
hill prints its bold outline on the mingled glory of 
sky and sea; and under its shaduw he quiet 
houses, musing on the beach, so still that you 
could fancy them only lingering, meditating there. 
But little meditation is under those humble roofs, 
for the fishers of Largo are out on the Firth, as 
yonder red sails tell you, straying forth at the 
wide mouth of the bay; and the women at home 
are weaving nets, and selling fish, and have time 
fur anything but meditation. 

But now Largo Law is left behind, and there is 
a grand scene beyond. The skies are clear and 
distinct as skies are only in autumn; and yonder 
couches the lion, who watches our fair Edinburgh 
night and day ; and there she stands herself, his 
Una, with her gray wimple over her head, and her 
feet on the sands of her vassal sea. Queenlike 
attendants these are: they are almost her sole 
glory now ; for her crown is taken from her head, 
and her new life of genius has scarcely begun ; 
but none can part the forlorn queen and her two 
faithful henchmen, the Firth and the hill. 

There are few other passengers to cross the ferry 
with our little party ; for Lady Anne has only one 
man-servant for escort and protection to herself, 
Katie Stewart, and their formidable maid. In those 
days people were easily satisfied with travelling 
accommodation, The ferry-boat was a little dingy 
sloop, lifting up a huge picturesque red sail to eatch 
the soft wind, which carried them along only very 
slowly; but Katie Stewart leaned over its grim 
bulwark, watching the water—so calm, that it 
seemed to have consistence and shape as the slow 
keel cut it asunder—softly gliding past the little 
vessel's side, and believed she had never been so 
happy. ; : 

t was night when they reached Edinburgh, 
under the care of a little band of Lady Colville’s 
servants and hangers-on—all the male force the 
careful Lady Betty could muster—who had been 
waiting for them at the water-side. The Cheva- 
lier’s forces were rapidly approaching the city, 
and Katie Stewart’s heart thrilled with a fear 
which had more delight in it than any previous 
joy, as slowly in their heavy cumbrous carriage, 
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with their little body of adherents, they moved 
along through the gloom and rustling sounds of 
the Feautifa night. In danger! not unlike the 
errant ladies of the old time; and approaching to 
the grand centre of romance and song—the Edin- 
burgh of dreams. 

Lady Colville’s house was in the High Street, 
opposite the old Cross of Edinburgh; and, with 
various very audible self-congratulations on the 
part of their attendants, the visitors entered the 
narrow dark gateway, and arrived in the paved 
court within. It was not very large this court ; 
and, illuminated hy the fitful light of a torch, 
which just showed the massy walls frowning down, 
with all kinds of projections on every side, the 
dwelling-place of Lady Colville did not look at all 
unlike one of the mysterious houses of ancient 
story. Here were twin windows, set in a richly 
ornamented gable, sending out gleams of fierce 
reflection as the light flashed into their small dark 
panes; and yonder, tier above tier, the great man- 
sion closes up darkly to the sky, which fits the 
deep well of this court like a rvof glowing with 
its “little lot of stars.’ Katie hai time to ob- 
serve it all while the good maternal Lady Betty 
welcomed her young sister at the door. Very dark, 
high and narrow was the entrance, more like a 
cleft in great black rocks, admitting to some secret 
cavern, than a passage between builded walls ; 
and the dark masses of shadow which lay in those 
deep corners, and the elfin torchlight throwing 
wild gleams here and there over the heavy walls, 
and flashing back from unseen windows, every- 
where, made a strange, picturesque scene—relieved 
as it was by the clear, faint stars above, and the 
warm light from the opened door. 

But it was not at that time the most peaceful 
of residences, this house of Lady Colville’s ; for in 
a day or two Katie began to start in her high 
chamber at the long boom of the Castle guns ; and 
in these balmy lightsome nights, excited crowds 
_ up and down, from the Canongate and the 
zawnmarket, and gathered in groups about the 
Cross, discussing the hundred rumors to which 
the crisis gave birth. At all times this Edinburgh 
crowd does dearly love to gather like waves in the 
great street of the old city, and amuse itself with 
an excitement when the times permit. As they 
sweep along—knots of old men, slowly deliber- 
ating—clusters of young ones, quickening their 
pace as their conversation and thoughts intensify 
—all in motion, continually coming and going, the 
wide street never sufficiently thronged to prevent 
their passage, but enough so to secure all the ani- 
mation of a crowd; and women looking on only 
from the ‘‘ close mouths’ and outer stairs, spec- 
tators merely, not actors in the ferment which 
growls too deeply for them to join—the scene is 
always interesting, always exciting to a stranger ; 
it loses somehow the natural meanness of a vulgar 
mob, and you see something historical, which 
quickens your pulse, and makes your blood warm, 
in the angry crowd of the High Street, if it he 
only some frolic of soldiers from the Castle which 
has roused its wrath. 

Out, little Katie! out on the round balcony of 
that high oriel window—something approaches 
which eyes of noble ladies around you brighten to 
see. On the other balcony below this, Lady Anne, 
with a white ribbon on her breast, leans over the 
carved balustrade, eagerly looking out for its 
coming, with a flushed and animated face, to 
which enthusiasm gives a certain charm. Even 
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now in her excitement she has time to look up, 
time to smile—though she is almost too anxious 
to smile—and wave her fluttering handkerchief to 
you above there, Katie Stewart, to quicken your 
zeal withal. But there, little stubborn Whig. 
unmoved except by curiosity, and with not a mor- 
sel of white ribbon about her whole person, and 
her handkerchief thrown away into the inner 
room, lest she should be tempted to wave it, 
stands the little Hanoverian Katie, firmly planting 
her feet upon the window-sill, and leaning on the 

at shoulder of Bauby Rodger, who thrusts her 
orward from behind. Bauby is standing on @ 
stool within the room, her immense person loom- 
ing through the oppressed window, and one of her 
mighty hands, with a handkerchief nearly as large 
as the main-sail of a sloop, squeezed up within it 
like a ball, ready to be thrown loose to the winds 
when he comes, grasping, like Lady Anne, the 
rail of the balustrade. 

There is a brilliant sky overhead, and all the 
way along, until the street loses itself in its down- 
ward slope to the palace, those high-crested coro- 
neted windows are crowded with the noble ladies 
of Scotland. Below, the crowd thickens every 
moment—a murmuring, moving mass, with many 
minds within it like Katie Stewart’s, hostile as 
fears for future, and remembrance of past injuries 
can make them, to the hero of the day. And 
banners float in the air, which high above there is 
misty with the palpable gold of this exceeding 
wees, Me and distant music steals along the 
street, and far-off echoed cheers tell that he is 
coming—he is coming! Pretender—Prince— 
Knight-errant—the last of a doomed and hapless 
race. 

Within the little boudoir on the lower story, 
which this oriel window lights, Lady Colville sits 
in a great elbow-chair apart, where she can see 
the pageant without, and not herself be seen ; for 
Lady Betty wisely remembers that, though the 
daughter of a Jacobite earl, she is no less the wife 
of a Whig lord, whose flag floats over the broad 
sea far away, in the name of King George. Upon 
her rich stomacher you can scarcely discern the 
modest white ribbon which, like an innocent orna- 
ment, conceals itself under the folds of lace ; but 
the ribbon, nevertheless, is there ; and ladies in 
no such neutral position as hers—offshoots of the 
attainted house of Mar, and other gentle cousins, 
crowd her other windows, though no one has seen 
herself on the watch to hail the Chevalier. 

And now he comes! Ah! fair, high, royal 
face, in whose beauty lurks this look, like the 
doubtful marsh, under its mossy, brilliant verdure 
—this look of wandering imbecile expression, like 
the passing shadow of an idiot’s face over the face 
of a manful youth. Only at times you catch it as 
he passes gracefully along, bowing like a prince to 
those enthusiastic subjects at the win ows, to 
those not quite so enthusiastic in the street below. 
A moment, and all eyes are on him ; and now the 
cheer passes on—on—and the crowd follows in a 
stream, and the spectators reluctantly stray in 
from the windows—the prince has past. 

But Lady Anne still bends over the balustrade, 
her strained eyes wandering after him, hersel6un- 
conscious of the gentle call with which Lady 
Betty tries to rouse her as she leaves the little 
room. Quiet Anne Erskine has had no romance 
in her youth—shall have none in the grave still 
life which, day by day, comes down to her out of 
the changeful skies. Gentle affections, for sisters, 
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brethren, friends, are to be her portion, and her 
heart has never craved another ; but for this mo- 
ment some strange magic has roused her. Within 
her strained spirit a heroic ode is sounding; no 
one hears the gradual swell of the stricken chords ; 
no one knows how the excited heart beats to their 
strange music; but give her a poet’s utterance 
then, and resolve that inarticulate cadence, to 
which her very hand beats time, into the words 
for which unconsciously she struggles, and you 
should have a song to rouse a nation. Such songs 
there are; that terrible Marscillaise, for instance 
—wrung out of a moved heart in its highest cli- 
max and agony—the wild essence and inspiration 
of a mind which was not by natural right a 
poet's. 

‘*Lady Anne! Lady Anne! They’re a’ past 
now,’’ said Katie Stewart. 

Lady Anne’s hand fell passively from its sup- 
sort; her head drooped on her breast; and over 
ver pale cheek came a sudden burst of tears. 
Quickly she stepped down from the balcony, and 
throwing herself into Lady Betty’s chair, covered 
her face and wept. 

** He’s no an ill man—I think he’s no an ill 
man,’’ said little Katie in doubtful meditation. 
*¢*T wish Prince Charlie were safe at home ; for 
what will he do here ?”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
In we | Colville’s great drawing-room a gay 
party had assembled. It was very shortly after 


the Prestonpans victory, and the invading party 
were flushed with high hopes. Something of the 
ancient romance softened and refined the very 
manners of the time. By a sudden revulsion those 
high-spirited, noble people had leaped forth from 
the prosaic modern life to the glowing, brilliant, 
eventful days of old—as great a change almost as 
if the warlike barons and earls of their family gal- 
leries had stepped out into visible life again. Here 
is one young gallant, rich in lace and embroidery, 
describing to a knot of earnest, eager listeners the 
recent battle. But for this the youth had vege- 
tated on his own acres, a slow, respectable squire 
—he is a knight now, errant on an enterprise as 
daring and adventurous as ever engaged a Sir 
Lancelot or Sir Tristram. The young life, indeed, 
hangs in the balance—the nation’s warfare is in- 
volved ; but the dangers which surround and hem 
them about only brighten those youthful eyes, and 
make their hearts beat the quicker. All things 
are possible—the impossible they behold before 
them a thing accomplished ; and the magician ex- 
ercises over them a power like withcraft ;—their 
whole thoughts turn upon hin—their speech is 
full cf Prince Charles. 

Graver are the older people—the men who risk 
families, households, established rank—and whose 
mature minds can realize the full risk involved. 
Men attainted in ‘the fifteen,’ who remember 
how it went with them then—men whom trustful 
retainers follow, and on whose heads lies this vast 
responsibility of life and death, On some faces 
among them are dark immovable clouds—on some 
the desperate calmness of hearts strung to any or 
every loss; and few forget, even in those brief 
triumphant festivities, that their lives are in their 
hands. 

In one of those deep window-seats, half hidden 
by the curtains, Katie Stewart sits at her embroid- 
ery frame. If she never worked with a will be- 
fore, she does it now; for the little rural belle is 
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fluttered and excited by the presence and unusual 
conversation of the brilliant company round her. 
The embroidery frame just suffices to mark that 
Katie is Katie, and not a noble Erskine, for Lady 
Anne has made it very difficult to recognize the , 
distinction by means of the dress. Katie’s, it is 
true, is plainer than her friend’s ;—she has no 
jewels—wears no white rose; but as much pains 
have been bestowed on her toilette as on that of 
any lady in the room; and Lady Anne sits very 
near the window, lest Katie should think herself 
neglected. There is little fear—for here he stands, 
the grand gentleman, at Katie Stewart's side ! 

Deep in those massy walls is the recess of the 
window, and the window itself is not large, and 
has a frame of strong broad bars, such as might 
almost resist a siege. The seat is cushioned and 
draped with velvet, and the heavy crimson curtain 
throws a flush upon Katie’s face. Quickly move 
the round arms, gloved with delicate black lace, 
which does not hide their whiteness ; and, escaping 
from this cover, the little fingers wind themselves 
among those bright silks, now resting a moment 
on the canvass, as Katie lifts her eyes to listen to 
something not quite close at hand which strikes 
her ear—now impatiently beating on the frame as 
she droops ker head, and cannot choose but hear 
something very close at hand which touches her 
heart. 

A grand gentleman! Manlike and gallant the 
young comely face which, high up there, on the 
other side of those heavy crimson draperies, bends 
towards her with smiles and winning looks, and 
words low-spoken—brave the gay heart which 
beats under his rich uniform—noble the blood that 
warms it. A veritable Sir Alexander, not far from 
the noble house of Mar in descent, and near them 
in friendship ; a brave, poor baronet, young, hope- 
ful, and enthusiastic, already in eager, joyous fan- 
cies beholding his prince upon the British throne, 
himself on the way to fortune. At first only for a 
hasty moment, now and then, can he linger by 
Katie’s window ; but the moments grow longer 
and longer, and now he stands still beside her, 
silently watching this bud grow upon the canvass 
—silently following the motion of those hands. 
Little Katie dare not look up for the eyes that rest 
on her—eyes which are not bold either, but have 
a certain shyness in them; and as her eyelids 
droop over her flushed cheeks, she thinks of the 
hero of her dreams, and asks herself, with inno- 
— wonder thrilling through her heart, if this is 
1e - 

The ladies talk beside her, as Katie cannot talk : 
shrewdly, simply, within herself, she judges what 
they say—forms other conclusions—pursues quite 
another style of reasoning—but says nothing ; and 
Sir Alexander leans his high brow on the crimson 
curtain, and disregards them all for her. 

Leaves them all to watch this bud—to establish 
a supervision, under which Katie at length begins 
to feel uneasy, over these idling hands of hers. 
Look him in the face, little Katie Stewart, and 
see if those are the eyes you saw in your dreams. 

But just now she cannot look him in the face. 
In a strange enchanted mist she reclines in her 
window-seat, and dallies with her work. Words 
float in upon her half-dreaming sense, fragments 
of conversation which she will remember at another 
time ; attitudes, looks, of which she is scarcely 
aware now, but which will rise on her memory 
hereafter, when the remembered sunshine of those 
days begins to trace out the frescoes on the wall. 
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But now the hours float away as the pageant passed 
through that crowded High Street yesterday. She 
is scarcely conscious of their progress as they go, 
but will gaze after them when they are gone. 

** And you have no white rose ”’ said the young 
eavalier. 

He speaks low. Strange that he should speak 
low, when among so many conversations other 
talkers have to raise their voices—low as Philip 
Landale used to speak to Isabell. 

**No,”’ said Katie. 

He bends down further—speaks in a still more 
subdued tone ; while Katie’s fingers play with the 
eilken thread, and she stoops over bes frame so 
closely that he cannot see her face. 

‘«]s it possible that in Kellie one should have 
lived disloyal? But that is not the greatest mar- 
vel. ‘Lo be young, and fair, and generous—is it 
not the same as to be a friend of the prince? But 
your heart is with the white rose, though you do 
not wear it on your breast ?”’ : 

‘*No.’’ Look up, little Katie—up with honest 
eyes, that he may a convineed. ‘* No; his fore- 
fathers were ill men; and many a man will die 
first, if Prince Charles be ever king.”’ 

“Katie, Katie!’ said the warning voice of 
Lady Anne, who has caught the last words of this 
rebellious speech. And aguin the mist steals over 
her in her corner; and, as the light wanes and 
passes away from the evening skies, she only dimly 
sees the bending figure beside her, only vaguely 
receives into her dreaming mind the low words he 
says. It is all a dream—the beautiful dim hours 
depart—the brilliant groups disperse and go away ; 
and, leaning out alone from that oriel window, 
Katie Stewart looks forth upon the night. 


Now and then passes some late reveller—now | 
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But now the sleep of youth falls on you when 
your head touches the pillow. No, simple Katie, 
no; when the hero comes, you will not speculate 
—will not ask yourself questions; but now it 
vexes you that your first thoughts in the waking 
morrow are not of this stranger, and neither has 
he been in your dreams. 

For dreams are perverse—honest—and will not 
be persuaded into the service of this wandering 
fancy. Spring up, Katie Stewart, thankfully out 
of those soft, deep, dreamless slumbers, into the 
glorious morning air, which fills the street be- 
tween those lofty houses like some golden fluid in 
an antique wall ;—spring up joyously to the fresh 
lifetime of undiscovered hours which lie in this 
new day. Grieve not that only tardily, slowly, 
the remembrance of the last night’s gallant re- 
turns to your untroubled mind; soon enough will 
come this fate of yours, which yet has neither 
darkened nor brightened your happy skies of 
ee. Up with your free thoughts, Katie, and 

ide your time. 

A visitor of quite a different class appeared in 
Lady Colville’s drawing-room that day. It was 
the Honorable Andrew, whose magnificent man- 
ners had awakened Katie’s admiration at his 
brother’s marriage. Not a youth, but a mature 
man, this Colville was heir to the lordship; for 
the good Lady Betty had no children; and while 
the elder Seelien spent his prime in the toils of 





his profession, fighting and enduring upon the sea, 
the younger dodolently dwelt at home, acquiring, 
| by right of'a natural inclination towards the beau- 
| tiful, the character of a refined and elegant patron 
|of the arts. Such art as there was within his 
|reach, he did patronize a little ; but his love of the 
beautiful was by no means the elevating sentiment 





and then drowsily paces past a veteran of the City | which we generally conclude it to be. Te liked 
Guard. The street is dark on this side, lying in| to have fine shapes and colors ministering to his 
deep shadow; but the harvest moon throws its) gratification—liked to appropriate and collect 
full light on the opposite pavement, and the soli- | about himself, his divinity, the delicate works 
tary, unfrequent figures move along, flooded in the of genius—liked to have the world observe how 
silver radiance, which seems to take substance fine his eye was, and how correct his taste; and, 
and tangibility from them, and to bear them | lounging in his sister-in-law’s drawing-room, sur- 
along, floating, gliding, as the soft waters of the | veyed the dark portraits on the walls, and the tall, 
Firth bore the sloop ucross the ferry. But here' erect Lady Anne in the corner, with the same 
comes a quick fvotstep of authority, echoing a. polished smile. 
through the silent street—a rustling Highland; Lady Betty sits in a great chair, in a rich dress 
Chief, with a dark henchman, like a shadow at his | of black silk, with a lace cap over her tower of 
hand; and that—what is that lingering figure | elaborate hair, She is just entering the autumnal 
looking up to the light in Lady Anne Erskine’s’ years ; placid, gentle, full of the sunshine of kind- 
window, as he slowly wends his way downward to ness has been her tranquil summer, and it has 
the palace? Little Katie’s heart—she had brought | mellowed and brightened her very face. Less 
it out here to still it—leaps again; for this is the harsh than in her youth are’ those pale lines— 
same form which haunts her fancy; and again softened, rounded by that kind hand of Time, 
the wonder thrills through her strangely, if thus | which deals with her gently, she uses him so well. 
she has come in sight of her fate. | The Honorable Andrew, with his keen eyes, 
Draw your silken mantle closer round you, Katie | does not fail to notice this, and now he begins to 
Stewart ; put back the golden curls which this; compliment his sister on her benign looks ; but 
soft breath of night stirson your cheek, and lean | Lady Anne is not old enough to be benign, and 
your brow upon your hand which leans upon the | her movements become constrained and awkward— 
sculptured stone. Slowly he passes in the moon- | her voice harsh and unmanageable, in presence of the 
light, looking up at the light which may be yours | critic. He scans her pale face as if it were a picture 
—which is not yours, little watcher, whom in the |—listens when she speaks like one who endures 
loom he cannot see; let your eyes wander after | some uncouth se Lady Anne could 
im, as now the full moonbeams fill up the vacant | almost find it in her heart, gentle though that heart 
space where a minute since his gallant figure | be, to hate this supercilious Andrew Colville. 
stood. Yes, it is true; your sunny face shines| Loop up this heavy drapery—Katie Stewart is 
before his eyes—your soft voice is speaking vis- | not aware of any one looking at her. Her fingers, 
ionary words to that good, simple heart of his ;| threaded through these curls, support her cheek— 
and strange delight is in the thrill of wonder which | her shoulders are carelessly curved—her other un- 
moves you to ask yourself the question—Is this | gloved arm leans upon the frame of her embroid- 
the hero? ery, and her gracelul little head bends forward, 














looking out with absorbed, unconscious eyes. 
Now there comes a wakening to the dreamy face, 
a start to the still figure. What is it? Only some 
one passing below, who lifts his bonnet from his 
bright, young forehead, and bows as he passes. 
Perhaps the bow is for Lady Anne, faintly visible 
at another window. -Lady Anne thinks so, and 
quietly returns it as a matter of course ; but not 
so thinks Katie Stewart. 

The Honorable Andrew Colville changes his 
seat ; it is to bring himself into a better light for 
observing that picture in the window, which, with 
acritic’s delight, he notes and outlines. But 
Katie all the while is quite unconscious, and now 
takes two or three meditative stitches, and now 
leans on the frame, idly musing, without a thought 
that any one sees or looks at her. By and by Mr. 
Colville rises, to stand by the crimson curtain 
where Sir Alexander stood on the previous night, 
and Katie at last becomes conscious of a look of 
admiration very different from the sly glances of 
the youthful knight. But Mr. Colville is full 
thirty ; the little belle has a kind of compassionate 
forbearance with him, and is neither angry nor 
fluttered. She has but indifferent cause to be flat- 
tered, it is true, for the Honorable Andrew ad- 
mires her just as he admires the magnificent lace 
which droops over his thin white hands ; but still 
he is one of the cognoscenti, and bestows his notice 
only on the beautiful. 

And he talks to her, pleased with the shrewd 
answers which she sometimes gives; and Katie 
has to rein in her wandering thoughts, and feels 
guilty when she finds herself inattentive to this 
grandest of grand gentlemen; while Lady Betty, 
looking over at them anxiously from her great 
chair, thinks that little Katie’s head will be 
turned. 

It is in a fair way; for when Mr. Colville, 
smiling his sweetest smile to her, has bowed him- 
self out, and Katie goes up-stairs to change her 
dress preparatory to a drive in Lady Betty’s great 
coach, Bau'yy approaches her mysteriously with a 
little cluster of white rosebuds in her hand. 

‘** Muckle fash it has ta’en to get them at this 
time o’ the year, Miss Katie, ye may depend,” 
said the oracular Bauby ; “and ye ken best your- 
sel wha tliey ’re frae.” 

The white rose—the badge of rebellion! But 
the little Whig puts it happily in her breast, and, 
when Bauby leaves her, laughs aloud in wonder- 
ment and pleasure ; but, alas! only as she laughed, 
not very long ago, at this new black mantle or 
these cambric ruilles ; for you are only a new play- 
thing, gallant Sir Alexander, with some novelty 
and excitement about you. You are not the hero. 


CUAPTER XII, 


The little town of Anstruther stands on the side 
of the Firth, stretching its lines of gray, red-roofed 
houses closely along the margin of the water. 
Sailing past its little, quiet, home-like harbor, you 
see one or two red sloops peacefully lying at 
auchor beside the pier. These sloops are always 
there. If one comes and another goes, the passing 
spectator knows itnot. On that bright, clear water, 
tinged with every tint of the rocky bed below— 
which, in this glistening autumn day, with only 
wind enough to ruffle it faintly now and then, looks 
like some beautiful jasper curiously veined and 

lished, with streaks of salt sea-green, and sober 

rown, and brilliant blue, distinct and pure below 
the sun—these little vessels lie continually, as 
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much a part of the scene as that gray pier itself, 
or the houses yonder of the twin towns. Twin 
towns there must be, as you learn from those two 
churches which elevate their little spires above 
the congregated roofs. The spires themselves look 
as if, up to a certain stage of their progress, they 
had contemplated being towers, but, changin 
their mind when the square erection had attafned 
the form of a box, suddenly inclined their sides 
towards each other, and became abrupt little 
steeples, whispering to you recollections of the 
revolution settlement, and the prosaic days of 
William and Mary. In ond of them—or rather in 
its predecessor—the gentle James Melvill once 
preached the Gospel he loved so well ; and peace- 
tully for two hundred years have they looked out 
over the Firth, to hail the boats coming and goin 
to the sea-harvest ; peacefully through their smal 
windows the light has fallen on little children, 
having the name named over them which is above 
all names ; and now with a homely reverence they 
watch their dead. 

A row of houses, straggling here and there into 
corners, turn their faces to the harbor. This is 
called the Shore. And when you follow the line 
of rugged pavement nearly to its end, you come 
upon boats, in every stage of progress, being 
mended—here with a great patch in the side— 
there resplendent in a new coat of pitch, which 
now is drying in the sun. The boats are well 
enough, and so are the glistering spoils of the 
** herring drave ;’’ but quite otherwise is the odor 
of dried and cured fish which salutes you in modern 
Anstruther. Let us say no evil of it—it is vil- 
lanous, but it is the life of the town. 

Straggling streets and narrow wynds climb a 
little brae from the shore. Thrifty are the towns- 
folk, whose to-morrow, for generations, is but a 
counterpart of yesterday. Nevertheless, there 
have been great people here—Maggie Lauder, 
Professor Tennant, Dr, Chalmers. ‘The world has 
heard of the quiet burghs of East and West 
Anster. 

A mile to the westward, on the same sea-mar- 
gin, lies Pittenweem, another sister of the family. 
Turn along the high-road there, though you must 
very soon retrace your steps. Here is this full 
magnificent Firth, coming softly in with a friendly 
ripple, over these low, dark, jutting rocks. Were 
you out in a boat yonder, you would perceive how 
the folds of its great garment (for in this calm you 
cannot call them waves) were marked and hall 
But here that shining vestment of sea-water has 
one wonderful prevailing tint of blue ; and between 
it and the sky, linger yonder the full snowy sails 
of a passing ship ;—here some red specks of fish- 
ing-boats straying down towards the mouth of the 
firth, beyond yon high rock—home of sea-mews— 
the lighthouse Isle of May. Far over, close upon 
the opposite shore, lies a mass of something gray 
and shapeless, resting like a great shell upon the 
water—that is the Bass; and behind it there is 
a shadow on the coast, which you can dimly 
see, but cannot define—that is Tantallon, the 
stronghold of the stout Douglasses ; and westward 
rises the abrupt cone of North Berwick Law, with 
a great calm bay stretching in from its feet, anda 
fair green country retreat beyond, from the water- 
side to the horizon line. 

Turn now to the other hand, cross the high-road 
and take this foot-path through the fields. Gentle 
Kellie Law yonder stands quietly under the sum 





shine, watching his peaceful dominions. Yellow 
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stubble-fields stretch, bare and dry, over these 
slopes ; for no late acre now yields a handful of 
ears to be gleaned or garnered. But in other 
fields the harvest work goes on. Here is one full 
of work-people—quieter than the wheat harvest, 
not less cheery—out of the rich dark fragrant soil 
gathering the ripe potato, then in a fresh youthful 
stage of its history, full of health and vigor; and 
ploughs are pacing through other fields ; and on 
this fresh breeze, slightly chilled with coming 
winter, although brightened still by a fervent 
autumnal sun, there comes to you at every corner 
the odor of the fertile, fruitful earth. 

Follow this burn; it is the same important 
stream which forms the boundary between An- 
atruther Easter and Wester ; and when it has led 
you a circuit through some half-dozen fields, you 
come upon a little cluster of buildings gathered 
on its side. Already, before you reach them, that 
rustling sound tells you of the mill; and now you 
have only to cross the wooden bridge (it is- but 
two planks, though the water foams under it), and 
you have reached the miller’s door. 

That little humble cot-house, standing respect- 
fully apart, with the miller’s idle cart immediately 
in front of it, is the dwelling-place of Robert 
Moulter, the miller’s man; but the miller’s own 
habitation is more ambitious. In the strip of 
garden before the door there are some rose-bushes, 
some ‘‘ apple-ringie,” and long plumes of garden- 
er’s garters ; and there is a pointed window in the 
roof, bearing witness that this is a two-storied 
house of superior accommodation ; the thatch itself 
is fresh and new—very different from that mossy 
dilapidated one of the cottar’s house ; and above 
the porch flourishes a superb ‘‘ fouat.’? The door, 
as usual, is hospitably open, and you see that 
within all are prepared for going abroad ; for there 
is a penny wedding in the town, which already has 
roused ali Anster. 

Who is this, standing by the window, cloaked 
and hooded, young, but a matron, and with that 
beautiful happy light upon her face? Under her 
hood, young as she is, appears the white edge of 
lace, which proves her to have assumed already, 
over the soft brown shining hair which crosses her 
forehead, the close cap of the wife ; but nothing 
remains of the old shy, sad look, to tell you that 
this is Isabell Stewart. Nor is it. Mrs. Stewart 
there, in her crimson plaid and velvet hood, who 
is at present delivering a lecture on household 
economics, to which her daughter listens with a 
happy smile, would be the first to set you right if 
= spoke that old name. Not Isabell Stewart— 

dy Kilbrachmont !—a landed woman, head of a 
plentiful household, and the crown and honor of 
the thrifty mother, whose training has fitted her 
for such a lofty destiny, whose counsels help her 
to fill it so well. 

Janet, equipped like the rest, goes about the 
apartment, busily setting everything ‘* out of the 
road.”’ The room is very much like the family 
room in Kellie Mill ; domestic architecture of this 
homely class is not capable of much variety ; and 
hastily Janet thrusts the same pretty wheel intoa 
corner, and her mother locks the glistening doors 
of the cak aumrie. Without stands Philip Lan- 
dale, speaking of his crops to the miller; and a 
, erg young sailor, fiancée of the coquettish 

anet, lingers at the door, waiting for her. 

But there is another person in the background, 
draping the black lace which adorns her new cloak 
gracefully over her arm, throwing back her shoul- 


ders with a slightly ostentatious, disdainful move- 
ment, and holding up her head like Lady Anne. 
Ah, Katie! simple among the great people, but 
very anxious to look like a grand lady. among the 
small! Very willing are you in your heart to 
have the unsophisticated fun of this penny wed- 
ding to which you are bound, but with a dignified 
reluctance are you preparing to go; and though 
Tsabell smiles, and Janet pretends to laugh, Janet’s 
betrothed is awed, and thinks there is somethin 

very magnificent about Lady Anne Erskine’s friend. 
They make quite a procession as they cross the 
burn, and wind along the pathway towards the 
town ;—Janet and her companion hurrying on 
first ; young Kilbrachmont following, very proud of 
the wife who holds his arm, aa indie with 
smiling admiration on the pretty little sister at his 
other hand ; while the miller and his wife bring up 
the rear. 

** Weel, I wouldna be a boaster,’’ said Mrs. 
Stewart ; ‘‘it would ill set us, wi’ sae muckle 
reason as we have to be thankful. But just look 
at that bairn. It’s my fear she ‘ll be getting a 
man 0’ anither rank than ours, the little cuttie. I 
wouldna say but she looks down on Kilbrachmont 
his ain very sel.’’ 

*« She ’s no blate to do onything o’ the kind,”’ 
said the miller. 

** And how 's.the like o’ you to ken?” retorted 
his wife. ‘It’s my ain blame, nae doubt, for 
speaking to ye. Ye’re a’ very weel with your 
happer and your meal, John Stewart; but what 
should you ken about young womenfolk ?” 

** Weel, weel, sac be it, Isabell,’’ said John. 
‘<Tt ’s a mercy ye think ye understand yoursels, for 
to simple folk ye’re faddomless, like the auld 
enemy. I pretend to nae discernment amang ye.” 

‘* There winna be ane like her in the haill Town 
House,’’ said Mrs. Stewart to herself; ‘* no Isa- 
bell even, let alane Janet; and the bit pridefu’ 
look—the little cuttie !—as if she was ony better 
than her neighbors.’’ 

The Town House of West Anster is a low- 
roofed, small-windowed room, looking out to the 
church-yard on one side, and to a very quiet 
street on the other ; for West Anster is a suburban 
and rural place, in comparison with its more ac- 
tive brother on the other side of the burn, by 
whom it is correspondingly despised. Climbing 
up a narrow staircase, the party entered the room, 
in which at present there was very little space for 
locomotion, as two long tables, flanked by a double 
row of forins, and spread for a dinner, at which it 
was evident the article guest would be a most 
plentiful one, occupied almost the whole of the 
apartment. ‘The company had just begun to as+ 
semble ; and Katie, now daintily ountnvaiinn 
to accept her brother-in-law’s arm, returned with 
him to the foot of the stair, there to await the re- 
turn of the marriage procession from the manse, 
at which just now the ceremony was being per- 
formed. 

The street is overshadowed by great trees— 
which, leaning over the churchyard wall on one 
side, and surrounding the manse, which is only 
a few yards further down, on the other—darken 
the little street, and Ict in the sunshine pictu- 
resquely, in bars and streaks, through the thinning 
yellow foliage. ‘There is a sound of approaching 
music ; a brisk fiddle, performing “ Fly let usa 
to the bridal,’’ in its most animated style ; and 

ually the procession becomes visible, ascend- 








ing from the dark gates of the manse. The bride- 








m is an Anster fisherman. They have all the 
reath of salt water about them, these blue-jacketed 
sturdy fellows who form his retinue, with their 
white wedding favors. And creditable to the 
mother town are those manly sons of hers, trained 
to danger from the cradle. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of a Kilbrachmont cottar—was a servant in 
Kilbrachmont’s house ; and it is the kindly con- 
nection between the employer and the employed 
which brings the whole family of Landales and 
Stewarts to the penny wedding. She is pretty and 
young, this bride ; and the sun glances in her hair, 
as she droops her uncovered head, and fixes her 
shy eyes on the ground, A long trainof attendant 
maidens follow her ; and nothing but the natural 
tresses, snooded with silken ribbons, adorn the 
young heads over which these bright lines of sun- 
shine glisten as the procession passes on. 

With her little cloak hanging back upon her 
shoulders, and her small head elevated, looking 
down, or rather looking up (for this humble bride 
is undeniably taller than little Katie Stewart), and 
smiling a smile which she intends to be patron- 
izing, ‘but which by no means succeeds in being 
80, Katie stands back to let the bride pass; and 
the bride does pass, drooping her blushing face 
lower and lower, as her master wishes her joy, 
and shakes her bashful, reluctant hand. But the 
bridesmaid, a simple fisherman’s daughter, struck 
with admiration of the little magnificent Katie, 
abruptly halts before her, and whispers to the 
young fisherman who escorts her, that Kilbrach- 
mont and the little belle must enter first. Katie 
is pleased ; the girl’s admiration strikes her more 
than the gaping glances of ever so many rustic 
wooers ; and with such a little bow as Lady Anne 
might have given, and a rapid flush mounting to 
her forehead, in spite of all her pretended self- 
possession, she stepped into the procession, and 
entered the room after the bride. 

Who is this so busy and popular among the 
youthful company already assembled? You can 
see him from the door, though he is at the further 
end of the room, overtopping all his neighbors like 
a youthful Saul. ‘And handsomely the sailor’s 
jacket sits on his active, well-formed figure ; and 

e stoops slightly, as though he had some fear of 
this low dingy roof. He has a fine face too, 
browned with warm suns, and gales ; for William 
Morison has sailed in the Mediterranean, and is to 
be mate, this next voyage, of the gay Levant 
schooner, which now lies loading in Leith harbor. 
Willie Morison! Only the brother of Janet’s 
betrothed, little Katie; so you are repared to be 
good to him, and to patronize your future brother- 
in-law. 

His attention was fully occupied just now. But 
suddenly his popularity fails in that corner, and 
= take the place of approbation. What ails 

im? What has happened to him? But he does 
not answer; he only changes his place, creeping 
gradually nearer, nearer, looking—alas, for human 
presumption !—at you, little Katie Stewart—mag- 
nificent, dignified you ! 

It is a somewhat rude, plentiful dinner ; and 
there is a perfect crowd of guests. William 
Wood, the Elie joiner, in the dark corner yonder, 
counts the he with an inward chuckle, and 
congratulates himself that, when all these have 
paid their half-crowns, he shall carry a heavy 
ee ag home with him, in payment of the 
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at once. But thescene is rather a confused, noisy 
scene, till the dinner is over. 

Now clear away these long encumbering tables, 
and tune your doleful fiddles quickly, ye musical 
men, that the dancers may not wait. Katie tries 
to think of the stately minuets which she saw and 
danced in Edinburgh ; but it will not do: it is im- 
possible to resist the magic of those inspiriting 
reels; and now Willie Morison is bending his 
high head down to her, and asking her to dance. 

Surely—yes—she will dance with him—kindly 
and condescendingly, as with a connection. No 
fear palpitates at little Katie’s heart—not a single 
throb of that tremor with which she saw Sir Alex- 
ander approach the window-seat in Lady Colville’s 
drawing-room ; and shy and quiet looks Willie 
Morison, as she draws on that graceful lace glove 
of hers, and gives him her hand. 

Strangely his great fingers close over it, and 
Katie, looking up with a little wonder, catches 
just his retreating, shrinking eye. It makes her 
curious, and she begins to watch—begins to notice 
how he looks at her stealthily, and does not meet 
her eye with frankness as other people do. Katie 
draws herself up, and again becomes haughty, but 
again it will not do. Kindly looks meeé her on all 
sides, friendly admiration, approbation, praise ; 
and the mother watching her proudly yonder, and 
those lingering shy looks at her side. She plays 
with her glove in the intervals of the dance— 
draws it up on her white arm, and pulls it down; 
but it is impossible to fold the wings of her heart 
and keep it still, and it begins to flutter with 
vague terror, let her do what she will to calm its 
beating down. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The burn sings under the moon, and you cannot 
see it; but yonder where it bends round the dark 
corner of this field, it glimmers like a silver bow. 
Something of witchcraft and magic is in the place 
and time. Above, the sky overflooded with the 
moonbeams ; behind, the Firth quivering and 
trembling under them in an ecstasy of silent 
light ; below, the grass which presses upon the 
narrow footpath so dark and colorless, with here 
and there a visible gem of dew shining among its 
blades like a fallen star, Along that high-road, 
which stretches its broad white line westward, 
lads and lasses are trooping home, and their voices 
strike clearly into the charmed air, but do not 
blend with it, as does that lingering music which 
dies away in the distance far on the other side of 
the town, and the soft voice of this burn near at 
hand. The homeward procession to the Milton is 
different from the outward bound. Yonder, stead- 
ily at their sober everyday pace, go the miller and 
his wife. You can see her crimson plaid faintly, 
through the silvered air which pales its color ; but 
you cannot mistake the broad outline of John 
Stewart, or the little active figure of the mistress 
of the Milton. Young Kilbrachmont and Isabell 
have gone home by another road, and Janet and 
her betrothed are ‘‘convoying’’ some of their 
friends on the way to Pittenweem, and will not 
turn back till they pass that little eerie house at 
the Kirk Latch, where people say the Red Slippers 
delight to promenade ; so never look doubtingly 
over your shoulder, anxious Willie Morison, in 
fear lest the noisy couple yonder overtake you, and 
spoil this silent progress home, Now and then 
irs. Stewart, rapidly marching on before, turns 





mely furniture he has made; and the young 
couple have the price of their plenishing cleare 





her head to see that you are in sight; but nothing 
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else—for gradually these voices on the road soften 
and pass away—comes on your ear or eye unpleas- 
antly to remind you that there is a host of beings 
in the world, besides yourself and this shy reluc- 
tant companion whose hand rests on your arn. 

For under the new laced mantle, of which she 
was so proud this morning, Katie Stewart's heart 
is stirring like a bird. She isa step in advance 
of him, eager to quicken this slow pace; but he 
lingers—constantly lingers, and some spell is on 
her that she cannot bidhim hasten. Willie Mor- 
ison!—only the mate of that pretty Levant 
schooner which lies in Leith harbor ; and the little 
proud Katie tries to be angry at the presumption 
which ventures to approach her—her, to whom 
Sir Alexander did respectful homage—whom the 
Honorable Andrew signalled out for admiration ; 
but Katie's pride, only as it melts and struggles, 
makes the magic greater. He does not speak a 
great deal; but when he does, she stumbles 
strangely in her answers ; and then Katie feels the 
blood flush to her face, and again her foot advances 
quickly on the narrow path, and her hand makes 
a feint to glide out of that restraining arm. No, 
think it not, little Katie—once you almost wooed 
your heart to receive into it, among all the bright 
dreams which have their natural habitation there, 
the courtly youthful knight, whose reverent de- 
voirs charmed you into the land of old romance ; 
but, stubborn and honest, the little wayward heart 
refused. Now let = thoughts, alarmed and 
anxious, press round their citadel and keep this 
invader out. Alas ! the besieged fortress trembles 
already, lest its defenders should fail and falter ; 
and angry and petulant grow the resisting 
thoughts, and they swear to rash vows in the 
silence. Rash yvows—vows in which there lies a 
hot impatient premonition that they must be brok- 
en very soon, 

Under those reeds, low beneath those little 
overhanging banks, tufted with waving rushes, 
you scarcely coukl guess this burn was there, but 
for the tinkling of its unseen steps; but they 
walk beside ‘it like listeners entranced by fairy 
music. The silence does not oppress nor embar- 
rass them now, for that ringing voice fills it up, 
and it is like a third person—a magical elfin third 
— whose presence disturbs not their soli- 
tude. 

‘* Katie !’’ cries the house-mother, looking back 
to mark how far behind those lingerers are ; and 
Katie again impatiently quickens her pace, and 
draws her companion on. The burn grows 
louder now, rushing past the idle wheel of the 
mill, and Mrs. Stewart has crossed the little 
bridge, and they hear, through the still air, the 
hasty sound with which she turns the great ke 
in the door. Immediately there are visible evi- 
dences that the mistress of the house is within it 
again, for a sudden glow brightens the dark win- 
dow, and throws a cheerful flickering light from 
the open door; but the moon gleams in the dark 
burn, pursuing the foaming water down that de- 
scent it hurries over; and the wet stones, which 
ee its course, glimmer dubiously in the 
light which throws its splendor over all. Linger, 
little Katie—slower and slower grow the steps of 
your companion : linger to make the night beau- 
tiful—to feel in your heart as you never felt be- 
fore, how beautiful it is. 

Only Willie Morison! And yet a little cu- 
riosity prompts you to look out and watch him 





cloak aside. THe is lingering still by the burn— 
leaving it with reluctant, slow steps—looking 
back and back, as if he could not make up his 
mind to go away ; and hastily, with a blush which 
the darkness gently covers, you withdraw from 
the window, little Katie, knowing that it is 
quite impossible he could have seen you, yet tremb- 
ling lest he has. 

The miller has the great Bible on the table, and 
bitter is the reproof which meets the late-return- 
ing Janet, as her mother stands at the open door 
and calls to her across the burn. It is somewhat 
late, and Janet yawns as she seats herself in the 
background, out of the vigilant mother’s eye, 
which, seeing everything, gives no sign of weari- 
ness ; and Katie meditatively leans her head upon 
her hand, and places her little Bible in the shadow 
of her arm, as the family devotion begins. But 
again and again, before it was ended, Katie feels 
the guilty blood flush over her forehead ; for the 
sacred words have faded from before her downcast 
eyes, and she has seen only the retreating figure 
going slowly away in the moonlight—a blush of 
indignant shame and self-anger, too, as well as 
guilt; for this is no Sir Alexander—no hero—but 
only Willie Morison. 

‘* Send that monkey hame, Isabell !”’ said John 
Stewart. He had just returned thanks and taken 
up his bonnet, as he rose from their homely break- 
fast-table next morning. ‘Send that monkey 
hame, I say ; I'll no hae my house filled wi’ lads 
again for ony gilpie’s —. Let Katie’s 
joes gang up to Kellie if they maun make fules 
o’ themsels. Janet ’s ser’d, Gude be thankit ; let’s 
hae nae mair 0’t noo.”’ 

‘+ It’s my desire, John Stewart, you would just 
mind your ain business, and leave the house to 
me,’’ answered his wife. ‘‘ If there ’s ae sight in 
the world I like waur than anither, it’s a man 
pitting his hand into a housewifeskep. I ne'er 
meddle with your meal. Robbie and you may be 
tooming it a’ down the burn, for aught I ken ; but 
leave the lassies to me, John, my man. I hae a 
hand that can grip them yet, and that’s what ye 
ne’er were gifted with.” 

The miller shrugged his shoulders, threw on 
his bonnet, but without any further remonstrance 
went away. 

** And how lang are ye to stay, Katie?’’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Stewart. 

“T°ll gang up to Kilbrachmont, if ye’re 
ee on me, mother,’’ answered the little 

elle. 

‘“‘ Haud your peace, ye cuttie! Is that a way 
to answer your mother, and me slaving for your 
guid, nicht and day? But hear ye, Katie Stewart, 
[’ll no hae Willie Morison coming courting here ; 
ae scone ’s enowo’ a baking. Janet there ’s to 
be cried with Alick—what he could see in her I 
canna tell—next Sabbath but twa; and though 
the Morisons are very decent folk, we ’re sib 
enough wi’ ac wedding. So yell mind what I 
say, if Willie Morison comes here ate’en.” 

‘IT dinna ken what you mean, mother,” said 
Katie, indignantly. 

“I°ll warrant Katie thinks him no guid 
enough,’’ said Janet, with a sneer. 

*¢ Will ye mind your work, ye taupie? What ’s 
your business wi’ Katie’s thoughts? And let me 
never mair see you sit there with a red face, Katie 
Stewart, and tell a lie under my very e’en. 
I’ll no thole’t. Janct, redd up that table. 





from your window in the roof as you lay your 


Merran, you ’re wanted out in the Exst Park ; if 





Robbie and you canna be done with that pickle 
taties the day, ye ‘ll ne’er make saut to your kail ; 
and now I’m gaun in to Anster mysel—see ye pit 
some birr in your fingers the time I’m away.” 

‘* Never you heed my mother, Katie,’’ said 
Janet, benevolently, as Mrs. Stewart’s crimson 
plaid began to disappear over the field. ‘* She 
says aye a hantle mair than she means ; and Wil- 
lie may come the nicht, for a’ that.”’ 

** Willie may come! And do you think J care 
if he never crossed Anster Brig again?’ ex- 
claimed Katie, with burning indignation. 

‘* Weel, I wouldna say. He ’s a bonnie lad,” 
said Janet, as she lifted the shining plates into 
the lower shelf of the oak aumrie. ‘* And if you 
dinna care, Katie, what gars ye have such a red 
face 1” 

‘¢ Tt ’s the fire,’ murmured Katie, with sudden 
humiliation ; for her cheeks indeed were burning, 
—alas! as the brave Sir Alexander’s name could 
never make them burn. 

** Weel, he’s to sail in three weeks, and he ll 
be a fule if he troubles his head about a disdain- 
fu’ thing that wouldna stand up for him, puir 
chield. ‘The first night ever Alick came after me, 
I wouldna have held my tongue and heard ony- 
body speak ill of him; and yesterday ’s no th 
first day—no by mony a Sabbath in the kirk, and 
mony a night at hame—that Willie Morison has 
gien weary looks at you.” 

‘* He can keep his looks to himsel,’’ said Kate, 
angrily, as the wheel dirled under her impatient 
hand. ‘It wes only to please ye a’ that I let 
him come hame with me last night; and he’s no 
a bonnie lad, and I dinna care for him, Janet.”’ 

Janet, with the firelight reddening that round, 
stout, ruddy arm, with which she Titts from the 
crook the suspended kettle, pauses in the act 
to look into Katie’s face. The eyelashes tremble 
on the flushed cheek—the head is drooping—poor 
little Katie could almost cry with vexation and 
shame. 

Merran is away to the field—the sisters are 
alone ; but Janet only ventures to laugh a little 
as she goes with some bustle about her work, and 
records Katie’s blush and Katie's anger for the 
encouragement of Willie Morison. Janet, who 
is experienced in such matters, thinks these are 
good signs. 

And the forenoon glides away, while Katie sits 
absorbed and silent, turning the pretty wheel, 
and musing on all these affronts which have been 
put upon her. Not the first by many days on 
which Willie Morison has dared to think of her! 
And she remembers Sir Alexander, and that moon- 
light night on which she watched him looking up 
at Lady Anne Erskine’s window, but very faintly, 
very indifferently, comes before her the dim out- 
line of the youthful knight; whereas, most clearly 
visible in his blue jacket, and with the fair hair 
blown back from his ruddy, manly face, appears 
this intruder, this Willie Morison. 

The days are growing short. Very soon now 
the dim clouds of the night droop over these after- 
noon hours, in which Mrs. Stewart says, ‘‘ Nae- 

body can ever settle to wark.” It is just cold 
enough to make the people out of doors brisk in 
their pace, and to quicken the blood it exhilar- 
ates; and the voices of the field-laborers call- 
ing to each other, as the women gather up the 
potato-baskets and hoes which they have used in 
their work, and the men loose their horses from 
the plough, and lead them home, ring into the 
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air with a clear musical cadence, which they have 
not at any other time. Over the dark Firth, from 
which now and then you catch a long glistening 
gleam, which alone in the darkness tells you it is 
there, now suddenly blazes forth that beacon on 
the May. Not a sober light, shining under glass 
cases with the reflection of science behind, but 
an immense fire, piled high up in that iron cage 
which crowns the strong gray tower ; a fiery, liy- 
id, desperate light, reddening the dark waters 
which welter and plunge below, so that you can 
fancy it rather the torch of a forlorn hope, fierce- 
ly gleaming upon ships dismasted and despairing 
men, than the soft, clear lamp of help and kind- 
ness, guiding the coming and going passenger 
through a dangerous way. 

The night is dark, and this ruddy window in 
the Milton is innocent of a curtain. Skilfully the 
fire has been built, brightly it burns, paling the 
ineffectual lamp up there, in its cruise on the 
high mantelpiece. The corners of the room are 
dark, and Merran, still moving about here and 
there, like a wandering star, crosses the orbit of 
this homely domestic sun, and anon mysteriously 
disappears into the gloom. Here, in an arm- 
chair, sits the miller, his bonnet laid aside, and 
in his hand a Caledonian Mercury, not of the 
most recent date, which he alternately elevates to 
the lamplight, and depresses to catch the bright 
glow of the fire; for the miller’s eyes are not so 
young as they once were, though he scorns spee- 
tacles still. 

— him, in the best place for the light, 
sits Mrs. Stewart, diligently mending a garment 
of stout linen, her own spining, which time has 
begun slightly to affect. But her employment 
does not entirely engross her vigilant eyes, which 
glance perpetually round with quick scrutiny, 
accompanied by remark, reproof, or bit of pithy 
advice—advice which no one dares openly refuse 
to take. 

Janet is knitting a gray “ rig-and-fur”’ stock- 
ing, a duplicate of these ones which are basking 
before the fire on John Stewart’s substantial legs. 
Constantly Janet’s clue is straying on the floor, 
or Janet’s wires becoming entangled ; and when 
her mother’s eyes are otherwise directed, the 
hoiden lets her hands fall into her lap, and gives 
her whole attention to the whispered explosive 
jokes, which Alick Morison is producing behind 
her chair. 

Over there, where the light falls fully on her, 
though it does not do her so much service as the 
others, little Katie gravely sits at the wheel, and 
spins with a downcast face. Her dress is very 
carefully arranged—much more so than it would 
have been in Kellie—and the graceful cambrie 
ruffles droop over her gloved arms, and she holds 
her head, stooping a little forward indeed, but 
still in a dignified attitude, with conscious pride 
and involuntary grace. Richly the flickering fire- 
light brings out the golden gloss of that curl 
upon her cheek, and the cheek itself is a little 
flushed ; but Katie is determinedly grave and dig- 
nified, and very rarely is cheated into a momen- 
tary smile. 

or he is here, this Willie Morison! lingering 
over her wheel and her, a great shadow, speaking 
now and then when he can get an opportunity ; 
but Katie looks blank and unconscious—will not 
hear him—and holds her head stiffly in one posi- 
tion, rather than catch a glimpse of him, as he 





sways his tall person behind her. Other linger- 
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ing figures, half in the gloom, half in the light ; 
encircle the little company by the fireside, and 
contribute to the talk, whic , among them is kept 
up merrily—Mrs. Stewart herself leading and 
directing it, and only the dignified Katie quite 
declining to join in the gossip and rural raillery, 
which, after all, is quite as witty, and—save that 
it is a little Fifish—scarcely in any respect less 
delicate than the badinage of more refined circles. 

“Tt’s no often Anster gets a blink of your 
daughter. Is Miss Katie to stay lang?”’ asked a 
young farmer, whom Katie’s dress and manner had 
awed into humility, as she intended they should. 

‘« Katie, ye ’re no often so mim. Whatfor can 
ye no answer yoursel?’’ said Mrs. Stewart. 

“Lady Anne is away to England with Lady 
Betty—ior Lord Colville’s ship ‘s come in,’’ said 
Katie, sedately. ‘* There ’s nobody at the Castle 
but Lady Erskine. Lady Anne is to be back in 
three weeks. She says that in her letter.”’ 





In her letter! Little Katie Stewart then re- 
ceives letters from Lady Anne Erskine! The 
sg farmer was put down; visions of seeing 

er a countess yet crossed his eyes, and disen- 
chanted him. ‘* She'll make a bonnie lady ; there ’s 
few of them like her; but she ’ll never do for a 
poor man’s wife,’’ he muttered to himself, as he 
withdrew a step or two from the vicinity of the 
unattainable sour plums. 

But not so Willie Morison. ‘I ‘Il be three 
weeks of sailing mysel,’’ said the mate of the 
schooner, scarcely above his breath; and no one 
head him but Katie. 

Three weeks! The petulant — rushed 
round their fortress, and vowed to defend it to 
the death. But in their very heat, alas! was 
there not something which betrayed a lurking 
traitor in the citadel, ready to display the craven 
white flag from its highest tower ! 





Tue LATE Mr. WitL1AM Finpen.—It was only last 
week that we spoke of Mr. W. Finden as one of the 
seven or eight eminent historical engravers whose 
names were attached toa petition to her majesty for 
the recognition of the claim of engravers to the full 
honors of the Royal Academy, and we have now to 
announce that the affixing of his signature to that 

tition was one of the last acts of Mr. Finden’s life. 

fe caught cold on his return from a meeting of his 
fellow-engravers—the cold aggravated an old com- 
plaint, disease of the heart—and on the 20th of Sep- 
tember he was no more. He died a widower, in the 
65th year of his age. Mr. William Finden was the 
elder brother of Mr. Edward Finden, in conjunction 
with whose name his own is honorably mentioned, and 
will be remembered hereafter in the history of art in 
this country. He was, we believe, a pupil of the late 
Mr. Charles Warren, known to collectors by his ex- 
quisite engraving after ‘* The Broken Jar,’”’ by Wilkie. 
From Warren he learnt much, but he was under 
more secret and really greater obligations in his art 
to Mr. James Heath (father of the late Mr. Charles 
Heath) than he was to Mr. Warren—many of his 
early works done for embellishing books published by 
Sharpe, Suttaby, and others, bearing unmistakable 
evidences how carefully he had given his days and 
nights to the study of Mr. Heath’s engravings. In 
this style some of his early plates for Smirke’s ‘* Don 
Quixote,” are excellent examples of his art. Mr. 
Finden’s great works—works great in point of size— 
are not numerous. His largest and best is his full- 
length portrait of George the Fourth seated on a sofa, 
from the original picture painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence for the Marchioness of Conyngham. The work 
is a true translation of the picture rendered with the 
feeling of an artist. The price for the George the 
Fourth was large. Mr. Finden received 1,500 guineas 
for engraving it—the highest price, we believe, ever 
paid for engraving a portrait. After the sofa King 
George, Mr. Finden’s next important large works in 
point of size and merit are his ‘* Highlander’s Return’’ 
(the Wilkie still an ornament at Cassiobury) ; ‘* The 
Village Festival,’’ after the well-known picture by 
the same artist, a for Mr. Angerstein, and now 
in the National Gallery ; and ‘‘ The Naughty Boy,”’ 
a boy standing, with dogged look, close to his broken 
slate—after the original by Sir Edwin Landseer in 
Mr. Sheepshank’s collection. For ‘* The Highlander’s 
Return’? he received 600 guineas ; and for ‘The 
Naughty Boy’? 150 guineas. What he received for 
‘* The Village Festival’? we do not remember to have 
heard. He was never happier than in this engraving 
after Wilkie. Working for the booksellers as Mr. 
Finden and his brother worked, gave them both a 
taste for work on their own account. It was not 





long, therefore, before they became publishers—not 
ostensibly, but really publishers, as sharing in the 
profits and loss of their new undertakings. Their 
great work, in this branch of their profession, was 
‘** The Byron Illustrations’’—a really beautiful work 
—conceived and executed with great spirit, taste, and 
success. Except in the remarkable instance of ‘‘ The 
Byron Illustrations,’? Mr. Finden and his brother 
were unsuccessful publishers. Buoyed up by the By» 
ron success, Mr. William Finden launched into other 
expensive undertakings, and of which the most im- 
portant, and perhaps the most costly, was ‘‘ The Gal- 
lery of British Art.’’? In this venture he wrecked his 
Byron savings, and he became a poor man. The last 
great work on which Mr. Finden was employed was 
an engraving for the Art Union of London, after Hil- 
ton’s large picture of ‘‘ The Crucifixion.’”? Mr. Fin- 
den lies buried in the General Cemetery at Highgate. 
—Atheneum. 





Jenny Linp anp Mary Lyon.—Nothing, per 
haps, could better illustrate the earnestness and 
purity of the mind of Jenny Lind, than the in- 
terest which she took in the character of Mary 
Lyon, as developed in her memoirs. To a gentle- 
man in Northampton, connected with the publica- 
tion of that work, she more than a year since 
directed the following note :— 


Cincinnati, 3d Nov., 1851. 

My pear Sir :—Accept my most sincere thanks 
for the volume you forwarded to me—the Memoirs of 
Mary Lyon. 

I have perused about half the work with great sat- 
isfaction, and I hesitate not to say that, so far as I 
have read the book, I consider Miss Lyon’s character 
one of the most powerful—exhibiting an earnestness 
of intention and real love toward her fellow-creatures, 
which will ever reflect the highest honor upon her 
memory, as well as on her native country ; and well 
would it be if the noble example of such a woman were 
thoroughly impressed upon the mind of every young 
woman ! 

Yours, very truly and gratefully, 
Jenny Linv. 
Springfield Republican. 





Henceforth I shall know 
That Nature ne’er deserts the wise and pure ; 
No plot so narrow, be but nature there, 
No waste so vacant but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to love and beauty. 
Wordsworth. 
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From the Athenzum. 


Pierre; or, the Ambiguities. By Herman MELvIL1z. 
Low & Co. 


Tue brilliant success of some recent American 
fictionists makes us turn with more than common 
interest to any new work coming from transatfan- 
tic authors. This volume is a would-be utterance 
of ** Young Yankee” sentimentalism :—but beyond 
that its writer may be a subject of the States, we 
ean discern nothing either American or original in 
its pages. It reads like an “ upsetting’’ into 
Knglish of the first novel of a very whimsical and 
lackadaisical young student at 


the U. 
niversity of Gottingen. 





It is one of the most diffuse doses of transcen- 
dentalism offered for a long time to the public. 
When he sat down to compose it, the author evi- 
dently had not determined what he was going to 
write about. Its plot is amongst the inexplicable 
** ambiguities’? of the book—the style is a pro- 
longed succession of spasms—and the characters 
are a marrowless tribe of phantoms, flitting through 
dense clouds of transcendental mysticism. ‘‘ Be 
sure,’’ said Pope to a young author, ‘‘ when you 
have written any passage that you think particu- 
larly fine—éo erase it.”’ If this precept were ap- 
plied to “ Pierre; or, the Ambiguities,’’—its 
present form would shrink into almost as many 
pages as there are now chapters. German litera- 
ture with its depths and shallows is too keenly 
appreciated in this country for readers to endure 
Germanism at second hand. We take up novels 
to be amused—not bewildered—in search of pleas- 
ure for the mind—not in pursuit of cloudy meta- 
physics ; and it is no refreshment, after the daily 
toils and troubles of life, for a reader to be soused 
into a torrent rhapsody uttered in defiance of taste 
and sense. 

Love has often driven wise men mad, and the 
workings of that subtle passion have given rise to 
many strange effusions even from men of genius : 
—but what do our readers think of a passage like 
this ‘— 


No Cornwall miner ever sunk so deep a shaft be- 
neath the sea, as Love will sink beneath the floatings 
of the eyes. Love sees ten million fathoms down, till 
dazzled by the floor of pearls. The eye is Love’s own 
magic glass, where all things that are not of earth, 
glide in supernatural light. There are not so many 
fishes in the sea, as there are sweet images in lovers’ 
eyes. In those miraculous translucencies swim the 
strange eye-fish with wings, that sometimes leap out, 
instinct with joy ; moist fish-wings wet the lover’s 
cheek. Love’s eyes are holy things ; therein the mys- 
teries of life are lodged ; looking in each other’s eyes, 
lovers see the ultimate secret of the worlds ; and with 
thrills eternally untranslatable, feel that Love is god 
ofall. Man or woman who has never loved, nor once 
looked deep down into their own lover’s eyes, they 
know not the sweetest and the loftiest religion of this 
earth. Love is both Creator’s and Saviour’s gospel to 
mankind ; a volume bound in rose-leaves, clasped 
with violets, and by the beaks of humming birds print- 
ed with pexch-juice on the leaves of lilies. Endless is 
the account of love. Time and space cannot contain 
Love's story. All things that are sweet to see, or 
taste, or feel, or hear, all these things were made by 
Love ; and none other things were made by Love. 
Love made not the Arctic zones, but Love is ever re- 
claiming them. Say, are not the fierce things of this 
earth daily, hourly going out? Where now are your 
wolves of Britain? Where in Virginia now, find you 
the panther and the pard? Oh, Love is busy every- 
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where. Everywhere Love hath Moravian mission- 
aries. No Propagandist like to Love. The south 
wind woos the barbarous north ; on many a distant 
shore the gentler west wind persuades the arid east. 


Pierre finds a rocking stone in the woods, and 
thus apostrophizes :— 


‘If the miseries of the undisclosable things in me, 
shall ever unhorse me from my manhood’s seat ; if to 
vow myself all Virtue’s and all Truth’s, be but to 
make a trembling, distrusted slave of me ; if Life is 
to prove a burden I cannot bear without ignominious 
cringings ; if indeed our actions are all foreordained, 
and we are Russian serfs to Fate ; if invisible devils 
do titter at us when we most nobly strive ; if Life Le 
a cheating dream, and virtue as unmeaning and un- 
sequeled with any blessing as the midnight mirth of 
wine ; if, by sacrificing myself for Duty’s sake, my 
own mother resacrifices me ; if Duty’s self be but a 
bugbear, and all things are allowable and unpunish- 
able to man ;--then do thou, Mute Massiveness, fall 
on me! Ages thou hast waited ; and if these things 
be thus, then wait no more, for whom better canst 
thou crush than him who now lies here invoking thee ?’’ 
A down-darting bird, all song, swiftly lighted on the 
unmoved and eternally immovable balancings of the 
Terror Stone, and cheerfully chirped up to Pierre. The 
tree-boughs bent and waved to the rushes of a sudden, 
balmy wind ; and slowly Pierre crawled forth, and 
stood haughtily upon his feet, as he owed thanks to 
none, and went his moody way. 

That many readers will not follow ‘‘ the moody 
way”’ of Pierre, is in our apprehension not amongst 
the ‘‘ ambiguities” of the age. The present cha- 
otic performance has nothing American about it, 
except that it reminds us of a prairie in print— 
wanting the flowers and freshness of the savannas, 
but almost equally puzzling to find a way through it. 





Poets’ Graves.—Chaucer was buried in the clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, without the building, but 
removed to the south aisle in 1555 ; Spenser lies near 
him. Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, 
Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Johnson, Sheri- 
dan, and Campbell, all lie within Westminster Abbey. 
Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a 
monument to his memory. Chapman and Shirley 
are buried in St. Giles’ in the Fields ; Marlowe in 
the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Deptford ; Fletcher and 
Massinger in the churchyard of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark ; Dr. Donne in Old St. Paul’s ; Edmund Waller 
in Beaconsfield churchyard ; Milton in the church- 
yard of St. Giles’, Cripplegate ; Butler in the church- 
yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; Otway, no one 
knows where ; Garth in the church at Harrow ; Pope 
in the church at Twickenham ; Swift in %t. Patrick’s, 
Dublin ; Savage in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol ; Parnell at Chester, where he died on his way 
to Dublin ; Dr. Young at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, 
of which place he was the rector ; Thomson in the 
churchyard at Richmond, in Surrey ; Collins in St. 
Andrew’s church, at Chichester ; Gray in the church- 
yard of Stoke-Pogeis, where he conceived his Elegy ; 
Goldsmith in the churchyard of the Temple church , 
Falconer at sea, with ‘‘all ocean for his grave ;”’ 
Churchill in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover ; 
Cowper in the church at Dereham ; Chatterton in 
a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ; Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dum- 
fries ; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near New- 
stead ; Crabbe at Trowbridge ; Coleridge in the church 
at Highgate ; Sir Walter Scott in Dryburg Abbey ; 
Southey in Crossthwaite church, near Keswick ; 
Shelley ‘‘ beneath one of the antique weed-grown 
towers surrounding ancient Rome ;’’ and Keats be- 
side him, ‘‘ under the pyramid, which is the tomb of 





Cestius.’’ 


























